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give Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables, as practiced 


in the South. 


Entered according to Act of Congress by RicHAaRD FROTSCHER, in the Office of the Librarian 
at Washington, in the year 1877. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


ae 


The cultivation of vegetables for sale grows annually in impor- 
tance in the South, improved cars and rapid transit giving our farmers 
the advantage of distant markets, increasing both the demand for 
‘‘ovarden truck” and the profit on its cultivation. 


This has added to the interest felt in the questions, ‘‘what to culti- 
vate?”’ and “‘ how to do it?”’—and in my Almanac and Garden Manual 
I have carefully considered these points in all their bearings, and 
have given directions as to the proper time and methods of cultivating 
vegetables in the South. 


The encomiums bestowed upon past numbers of my Almanac and 
Garden Manual, and the success met by those who have followed the 
directions therein, attest the merits of the publication, and are to me 
gratifying testimonials that my efforts have tended to build up and 
expand this branch of Southern industry. 


From all parts of the South have come to me endorsements of the 
utility and correctness of my informations, and compliments to my 
enterprise and energy, for all of which I tender my grateful acknowl- 
edgments. 


_ Quietly, and without desire for show, I have pursued my business, 
aiming by integrity, promptness and strict attention to the interest of 
my patrons, to merit the confidence and good will of the community 
in general, and the very liberal and constantly increasing patronage 
received is a practical and pleasant proof that I have succeeded. 


Assuring my patrons that their continued favors will be duly ap- « 


preciated, and that no effort will be spared to make my Almanac and 
Garden Manual annually of more benefit and assistance to the garden- 
ers of the South, 


Tam, 
yours truly, . 
RICHARD FROTSCHER. 
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SEEDS BY MAIL, 


“Seeds can be sent by mail to any part of the United States in 
packages not exceeding four pounds, at sixteen cents per pound, or 
one cent per ounce, or fraction thereof. On seeds ordered in papers 
or by the ounce I prepay the postage, except on peas, beans and corn. 
This refers to large sized papers which are sold at one dollar per dozen. 
When ordered by the pound sixteen cents per pound postage has to 
be added to the ‘price of the seeds; to peas, beans and corn, thirty 
cents per quart. 


All packages are put up in the most careful manner, and every 
precaution taken to insure their reaching their destination in safety. 
Purchasers living at any place where my seeds are not sold, are re- 
quested to write to me to obtain their supplies. This will be more 
profitable than to buy from country stores where seeds, left on com- 
mission, are often kept till all power of germination is destroyed. As 
seed merchants, who give out their goods on commission, rarely col- 
lect what is not sold, oftener than once every twelve or eighteen 
months, and as Lettuce, Spinach, Parsnip, Carrots, and many other 
seeds will either not sprout at all or grow imperfectly if kept over a 
summer in the South; to buy and plant such, is but money, time and 
labor wasted. - 


Here in our climate,.where we plant garden vegetables as freely 
in autumn as in spring, and where often the seeds have to be put in 
the ground when the weather is very warm, it is an indispensable 
necessity to have perfectly fresh seeds. 


My arrangements with my growers are made so that I receive the 
new crop, expressly cleaned for me, as soon as it is matured. The 
varieties which are not raised in the North, I order from Europe, and 
have them shipped so as to reach me about the beginning of August, 
just the time they are needed for fall planting. By following this 
plan I have always a full supply of fresh seeds of undoubted germi- 
nating qualities, while dealers,who sell on commission, have only those 
left from the winter previous. 


On the receipt of one dollar I will mail thirteen large size papers 
of seeds, put up the same as seeds sold by the pound. These papers 
can be selected from this Catalogue, and include four papers of either 
Beans or Peas if so wanted. Or,for the same amount, I will mail 
twenty smaller papers, including four papers of either Peas or Beans. 
This is done to enable consumers to get reliable seeds in good size 
papers in places where my seeds are not sold. The papers put up by 
Northern seedsmen are so small that of some varieties they hardly 
contain enough to do any good. The low prices charged to merchants 
are made atthe expense of consumers. My papers are large and worth 
the full value of the money paid for them. 


It cannot be too well impressed on the minds of all cultivators of 
vegetables, that seeds kept through a summer in this climate will not 
grow, and that all who use such seeds will be losers. 


All seeds that leave my establishment are thoroughly tested. 


Having received a great many complaints that letters which were 
addressed to me and contained money, were not answered, E.must 
state that these letters never reached me, and, therefore, would caution 
my customers not to sendany money in letters without registering same. 
By sending one dollar, or upward, the cost, ten cents, can be charged 
tome. The cheapest and surest way is money order or draft, but 
where they cannot be had, letters have to be registered, which can be 
done at any Post Office. 


For the Southern States. 


A Few Remarks on Raising Vegetables for Shipping. 


Within the past few years the raising of early vegetables for ship- 
ping West, has become quite an item in the neighborhood of New 
Orleans. We have advantages here, which are not found elsewhere, 
for that branch of industry. Freights have been reduced to all points 
from here, and special cars, built expressly for carrying green vege- 
tables and fruit, have been put on the Railroads. We are earlier here 
than at any other point, and with the rich ground we have, and the 
large supply of manure to be had for the hauling only, early vege- 
tables can be raised very successfully. 


Almost every kind of vegetables are shipped from here, but Beans, 
Cucumbers, Beets, Tomatoes, Cabbage and Peas form the bulk. In 
regard to Beans, most gardeners make the mistake of planting com- 
mon Red Beans, when they should plant Dwarf Wax, Valentine or 
Best of All, which find a much more ready sale and better prices than 
the first named. In the way of Cucumbers, the Improved White Spine 
and New Orleans Market are the best varieties, as they bear abund- 
antly, keep their color better, and are superior for shipping than 
any other. I have been supplying the largest growers in that line 
with seed, the stock of which cannot be surpassed in quality. Of 
Beets only the dark red Blood Turnip or the Egyptian should be 
planted for shipping purposes. The Egyptian is a very quick growing 
variety, and should not be sown quite so early as the Blood Turnip, 
which ought to be sown in September and October; for the former 
variety, January is time enough. 


For Tomatoes, the Extra Early Dwarf comes in bearing first, but 
should be planted only for the first crop, as when large varieties come 
in the market, the former do not sell as well. Great improvements 
have been made of late yearsin Tomatoes; the varieties raised and in- 
troduced by Livingston’s Sons, are perfect, and hardly any improve- 
ment can be made on such varieties as the Paragon and Favorite. 
New Orleans is not a good point to ship Tomatoes from, they hardly 
ever arrive at destination in good condition. Along the Jackson R. R., 
where the land is more sandy, a better article is raised for shipping. 
Lettuce is shipped quite extensively; the Improved Passion is used 
principally for that purpose. 


Potatoes and Onions are shipped in large quantities, but the for- 
mer are very uncertain in regard to prices. Late shipped Onions 
generally pay better than those shipped too early. Themarket often 
gets overstocked with vegetables, but never in the spring as long as 
they are fit for shipping; the planting at that time is more remune- 
rative than at any other. 


There is a broad field yet to growers of vegetables for shipping. 
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The past season has not beena good one for shippers. Cabbages 
did not pay: the crop for shipping came in too late, and the weather 
being warm they did not arrive in good order at destination. Beets 
also did not pay, there were too many planted. Onions, Peas, 
Early Potatoes and Cucumbers paid well, but, owing to late cold 
weather, did not bear as well asin former years. Beans have done 
finely, the Valentine and Best of All carried in good condition. The 
Wax Beans did not arrive in such good order, except in rare cases. 
Tomatoes paid befter than in a number of previous years. 

Gardeners and others who contemplate raising vegetables for ship- 
ping, are invited to give me a call. From the fact that all staple 
articles are raised for me by contract, in such sections best suited to 
mature the varieties we need for our climate, and the interest I take 
in the seed business, coupled with the thorough knowledge of the 
same, enables me to assist in making selections of seeds for that pur- 
pose. The interest of my customers and mine are identical. My 
stock is the best selected and largest in the South. 


The following is acopy of a letter from Major A. W. Rountree, 
who is one of the - largest and most succes sful Cabbage growers in this 
State. 

ORANGE GROVE, 
Jefferson Parish, October 24, 1885. 
Mr. R. FrotscHer, New Orleans, La. 

Dear Sir :—In answer to your request, that I should give you my 
views and experience in Cabbage culture, I can only say that, ‘while I 
cheerfully give you the benefit “of my experience—hoping it may help 
to give light on the subject—I think there are many growers better 
qualified, from longer experience, to speak on the subject. 

Cabbage has become one of the leading articles of vegetable diet, 

and at almost all seasons of the year is in constant supply. In the 
spring and early summer car loads of Cabbage are to be seen daily on 
all the railroads from the South going to all horthern cities to supply 
the demand. And, again, in the latter part of the summer and fall sea- 
sons it is reversed, and thousands of ear loads are sent from the 
northern States to supply the South. It is a very much larger business 
than the mass of the people have any idea of, giving employment to 
thousands of people and many dollars of capital. 

To make a success of Cabbage growing for shipment at long dis- 
tances, it requires high culture to bring it to perfection. My mode of 
culture is to plow under a crop otf Cow Peas, or some other green 
crop, several weeks before the time for setting outthe plants. The 
ground should be replowed and well manured before the planting 
takes place. Stable manure or some good fertilizer used freely, will 
insure good, solid heads. Get good seed of some good, approved variety 
that succeeds well in your neighborhood. Let the ground be well 
drained and stir it often, and you will get good results; but, if the 
work is carelessly done, you will certainly fail, and then complain of 
bad seed. In packing for shipment open crates are used, and the 
loose leaves should be removed, excepting about one cirele to act as 
a sort of envelope for the head. 

I have tried many varieties of Cabbage, and found several kinds 
to do very well: but, all things considered, ‘the Flat Dutch for a win- 
ter crop, and the Genuine German Brunswick for early spring, are 
cenerally preferred by market gardeners. The Excelsior Flat Dutch 
can be sown in December, and will make a good spring crop. The 
Early Summer is not so large, but ina favorable season makes nice 
heads. 

Yours truly, 
A. W. ROUNTREE. 
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Ist Month. JANUARY. 31 Days. 


CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


ING Wie NLOOIIS ane. cass. Lees 5d. 2h. 22m. Morning. 
HMirsi@uanter, oo. i.e ssc tad. (ile 3m. Morning. 
MEU VEO Orie 'sis.. sac seas aches We 20d. 2h. 23m. Morning. 
ASE CUAMECR ss on Ste ths «wats 2€d. 8h. 10m. Evening. 
I eee cee) a eae CHRONOLOGY 
Month & Week! h. m. ! h. m. ! h. m. | IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

Paper we Teo Ar ot 258 | Union of Ireland with Great Britain, 1801. 
Sat. | rs | 4 52 | a 00 Gen. Wolf born, Westerham, Kent, 1727. 

3 |Sum.| 7 8 | 452 | 4 29 | Eliot Warburton, Hist. Novelist, died, 1852, 

4 |Mon. PALO BNSC Pia ia I Introdwn Silk manuf’es into Europe, 1536. 

»,|rues. | 7 7.) 4 53 | sets, Vigil of Epiphany. 

Ge Wed e 7 4 53. 1659 Epiphany, or 12th day, old Christmas Day. 

LS. item eal AS Robert Nicoll, poet, born, 1814. 

8 |Frid. iG aed OA al os 980) Bat. N. O., 1815 & Inaug. Gov, Nicholls, ’77. 

9 |Sat. (6414 54178 59 Car. Lucr. Herschel, Astrono’r, died, 1848, 


2) ist Sunday after Epiphany. Luke 2. Day’s length, 9h. 48m. 


2 
| 1) Sunday after New Year. Matth. 2. Day’s length, 9h. 44m. 


10 |Sum. | 7 61454 !]9 55 Ist Steamb’t New Orleans fr. Pittsburg, 712. 
11 |Mon. eee al, econ Oo dt First Lottery drawn in England, 1569, 

LO ues Lewes lade. 56. le 18 St. Arcadius, Martyr. 

138 |Wed. | 7 31] 457 Imorn G. Fox, Founder Sect of Quakers, died, 1690. 
iy Phurs.| 7 3. | 4 57 |12 46 “Great Frost” in England, began 1205. 

15 |Frid. Teens 4 See ho 1) Thomas Crofton Croker, boin, 1798. 

16 |Sat. ok Nae COE  O-aO Edmond Spencer, Poet, died, 1599. 

3) 2d Sunday after Epiphany. John 2. Day’s length, 9h. 58m. 
17 |(Sum.|7 1;|459/)3 0O Mozart, Musician, born, 1756. 

ds Mlon. | O45 0-422 Festival of St. Peter’s Chair at Rome, 
TOMES es Nee Ono =O 1d. ed James Watt, born, 1736. 

oy Wed. | 6-59 15° 1 | rises Coldest day in the century, 1838, 

Pe Toure.) 6°58 |b 2°) 10 St. Agnes, Virgin Martyr, 304, 

DOE NG Dos)... Qe 8: Lo Francis Bacon, born 1561. 

23 |Sat. Gd Db orl D> 18 Thanksgiving for victory of 8th, 1815. 
4) 3d Sunday after Epiphany. Matth. 8. Day’s length, 10h. 8m. 
24 |\Sum.|656|)5 4/10 6 Frederick the Great, born, 1712, 

25 |Mon. | 6 55/5 5 j11 38 St. Paul’s Day. 

Poni bues. 16°54 5 “6imorn Louisiana seceded, 1861. 

oF | Wed. |.6538 15. % 12°44 Admiral Lord Hood, died, 1816, 

98 |Thurs.| 6.52 | 5. 8 | 1 26 Henry VIII, died, 1547. 

POEM iG aha ao a: 8 Emanuel de Swedenborg, born, 1688-89. 

30 |Sat. Sede old 10) | King Charles I, beheaded, 1649. 


&) 4th Sunday after Epiphany. Matth.8. Day’s length, 10h. 20m. 


31 ISum. 6 50 | 5 10 | 3 B4 | Ben. Johnston, born, 1574. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—7. Rosh Hodesh Shebat. 
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2d Month. FE BRUAR AC 28 Days. 
CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
MOON’S PHASES. 
Nowelloons 3 2 eee 3d. Attias 0m. Evening. 
First-Quarter." <3: Be eh es TIGL 9h. 25m. Evening. 
oleiMoone ease ..18d. 12h. 55m. Afternoon. 
HiaSGoQuarter 4 on ee cyan ae 25d. lih. 51m. Morning. 
€ 
Sun Sun Moon > 
DAY 5 ; CHRONOLOGY 
or rises. sets. | r. &s. | —OF— 
Month {Week| h. m. | h. m. | h. m. | IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |Mon. | 6 49 | 5 11 | 4 32 Washington elec. President, 1789. [mas Day 
2a Dues. 6249 eb at | 3 24 Purification of the Blessed Virgin. [Candle- 
3 | Wed. 6 48 | 5 12 | sets. Henry Cromwell, born, 1627. 
4 |Thurs.| 6 47 | 5 13 | 6 38 Delegates from Confederate States meet at 
5 |Frid. 6.44410 aie Ag Ole Bull, born, 1810. [Montgomery, Ala..’61. 
6 | sat. 640 Sols s| Sac Charles II, King of England, died, 1865. 
6) 5th Sunday after Epiphany. Matth.13. Day’s length, 10h. 32m. 
7 |Suum.| 6 44 | 5 16 | 8 46 Charles Dickens, born, 1812. 
8 |Mon. 6-43-58 75-9°-30 Mary, Queen of Scots, beheaded, 1587. 
9 |Tues. | 6 42 | 5 18 |10 20 David Rezzio, murdered, 1565-66. 
1On| Weds eGe4l| > ato 26 Riot at Oxford, 1354. 
11 |Thurs.} 6 40 | 5 20 |morn | Mary, Queen of England, born, 1516. 
12 |Frid. 6 39 | 5 21 112 19 Abraham Lincoln, Boon 1809. 
13 Sat. 63384) 5. 2224-10 St. Gregory II, Pope, 631. 
¢) 6th Sunday after Epiphany. Matth.17. Day’s length, 10h. 46m. 
14 |Sum. | 6 37 | 5 23 | 2.16 | St. Valentine’s Day. 
15 |Mon. 6 36 | 5 24 | 3 22 | Galilei Galileo, Astronomer, born, 1564. 
16 | Pues. | -6°350|,5 25194 94 Dr. Kane, Am. Aretic Explorer, died, 1857. 
17 |Wed. | 6 34 | 5 26 | 5 30 Columbia, S. C., burned, 1865. 
18 Thurs. | 6 33 | 5 27 |rises. | Pope Gregory VY, died, 999. 
19 |Frid. 6 32 | 5 28 | 6 46 Eliz. Carter, classical scholar, died 1806. 
20 |Sat. 6 31 | 5 29 | 7 45 U. Gaghan & T. Connor, felon poets, hanged 
$) Septuagesima Sunday. Matth. 20. Day’s length, 11h. Om. 
21 |\Sum./| 6 30 | 5 30.) 8 42 Pierre du Bose, born, 1623. 
22 |Mon. | 6 29 | 5 31 | 9 40 George Washington, born, 1732. 
23 [Tues | 6 28 | 5 32 10 38 | Battle of Buena Vista, 1847. 
24 |Wed G2 spaces: St. Matthias, Apostle. 
25 |Thurs.| 6 26 | 5 34 |morn| ‘Dr. Bucan, born, 1729. 
26: Eirid=aiaG a 5 35 112 46 Thomas Moore, poet, died, 1852. 
27 |Sat. 6 2 24 | 5 36 | 1 40 Longfellow, born, 1807. 
9) Sexagesima Sunday. Luke 8. Day’s length, lih. 14m. 
28 |Sum.! 6 23 | Dai | 2 36 | Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, murdered. 
Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—5. Rosh Hodesh Adar Rishon. 
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3d Month. MARCH. 31 Days. 


CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


NE wMOOn Me oss. fe 0Ge ke: 5d. Ah, 45m, Evening. 
Iaigchioe BUN ae) seen eine Be el SKC 7h. 57m. Morning. 
BET VIO IS i) sie he usb dines 19d. lih. 16m. Evening. 
Ast Quartier ce.) ikea. 5 oh 27d. 5h. 24m. Morning. 
= S S M x 
ma | mes | BE NEE CHRONOLOGY 
Month &Week! h. m. | h. m. | h. m. LHPORTANT EVENTS. ° 
1 |Mon. | 6 22 |-5 38 | 3 36 Ist No. of the Spectator published, 1711. 
Dates, |G Shot ea Or | ioe Territory of Dakota organized, 1861. 
3 |Wed. | 6 20 | BAe iit Edmond Waller, Poet, born, 1605. 
AY Woh arss <6 kG.) 5) 421» Bo Abraham Lincoln inaugurated, 1861. 
5 |Frid. | 6 17 | 5 43 | sets. | 1st Locomotive run through Brit, tube, 1830. 
6 |[Sat. G6 16 | 5 44 | 6 45 Great financial excitement, 1863. 
10) Quinquagesima Sunday. Luke 18. Day’s length, 11h. 30m. 
7 |Sum.| 6 15 | 5 45 | 7 28 Blanchard, Aeronaut, died 1809. 
8 |Mon. | 614 | 5 46} 8 14 King William III, of England, died, 1702. 
Oo Tues. 6y 1s jor ate 950s Mardi Gras in New Orleans. 
10 |Wed. | 611] 5 49 | 9 54 The Forty Martyrs of St. Sebaste, 320, 
11 |Thurs.| 6 10 | 5 50 |10 47 1st daily paper, ‘‘Daily Courant,” Br., 1702. 
12 Bride. | Ge 9 eb Sit AL St. Gregory the Great, Pope, 604. {1781. 
13 |Sat. 6 8] 5 52 |morn Discovery of planet Uranus, by Herschel, 
ZH) ist Sunday in Lent. Matth. 4. Day’s length, 1ih. 46m. 
14 |Sum.| 6 7 | 5 53] 1 21 Andrew Jackson, born, 1767. 
an Mone) 6.65054 W227 12 Julius Cesar, assassinated, B. C., 44. 
Hep M@uess 6. eb) aeao Mo dh Prince Hohenloke’s miraculous cures, 1823, 
TOV ed.) 64" Sr pron a 8 St. Patrick, Apostle of Ireland. 
PSebhars) 6" Aro a8) a" 8 Edward, King and Martyr, 978. 
19 |Frid. | 6 1 5 59 Irises. St. Joseph’s day. 
20 |Sat. Ga) Oo 0 | 6 54 Vesta discovered, 1807. 
12) 2d Sunday in Lent. Matth. 15. Day’s length, 12h. 2m. 
21 |Sum.| 5 59/6 1/| 7 42 Louisiana ceded to France, 1800. 
OF even, 5 a8! 56. SO O36 J. W. von Goethe, Germ. Poet, died, 1832. 
93 |\Tues. | 5 5716 319 80 Peter the Cruel, King of Gastile, died, 1369. 
94 |Wed. |5 56! 6 4 1/10 22 Mahomet, II, born, 1430. 
25 |Thurs.| 5 54] 6 6 {11 13 Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary. 
96 |Frid. Doe (Ont cooly ao Gov, Winthrop, died, 1640. 
27 |Sat. 5 52 | 6 8 |morn | Vera Cruz captured, 1847. 
13) 3d Sunday in Lent. Luke 11. Day’s length, 12h. 18m. 


28 |Sum.|/551)]6 9|1 44 Planet Pallas, discovered, 1802. 
29, |Mon. | 5 50/610|2 9 Mrs, Fitzherbert, died, 1837. 

ou piues. (5 49. |-6511 | 2 57 Dr. William Hunter, died, 1783. 
Sa Weds 21°48) (6-12: 1.943 Beethoven, died, 1827, 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.— 7. Rosh Hodesh Adar Sheni,— 
2 Purim, 
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Ath Month. 


APRIES 30 Days. 


CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Néwe Moons 5. eee Ad. 9h. 10m. Morning. 
Hirsh Quarter;.< 2 lid. 3h 24m. Afternoon. 
PullWoun. “karen 1 See ee isd. 9h. 37m. Morning. 
Last Quarter.... -o oe eee 12h. 0m. Morning. 
DAY Bathe) SEs oa CHRONOLOGY 
OF came i apd —OF— 
Month Week! h. m. | h. m hm IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |Thurs.| 5 47 | 6 13 | 4 28 Earthquake at Melbourne, 1871. 
Frid. | 5 4G 1415 8 | Jefferson, born, 1743. 
3 'Sat. 5 451615 ' 5 41 Washington Irving, born, 1783. 
14) 4th Sunday in Lent. John 6. Day’s length, 12h. 34m. 
4 |Sum.| 5 43 | 617 | sets. | Oliver Goldsmith, died, 1774. 
5 |Mon. | 5 42/618|7 8 | St. Irgernach. of Ireland, 550. 
6 |Tues. | 5 41 | 6 19 | Fhe Ff | Battle of Shiloh, 1862. 
7 |Wed. | 5 40 | 6 20 | 8 29 | St. Francis Xavier, Missionary, born, 1506. 
8 |Thurs.| 5 39 | 6 21 | 919 | Louisiana admitted to the Union, 1812. 
9-|Frid<=15.°3 6 22 10 2 | Gen R. E. Lee, surrendered, 1865, 
10 |Sat. 45 Sila Ooes i 6 | St. Bademus, Abbot, Martyr, 376. 
25) 5th Sunday in Lent. John 8. Day’s length, 12h. 48m. 
11 Sum.) 5 36 | 6 24 Imorn | Geo. Ca znning, born, 1770. 
12 |Mon. | 5 35 | 6 25 [12 59 | First gun of ‘Civil War fired, 1861, at Fort 
13 |Tues. | 5 3 6 26 | 1 56 | Sydney Lady Morgan, died, 1859. [Sumter. 
14 Wed. 5 2337627. | 226 | Lincoln assassinated, 1865, 
15 {Thurs | 5 32 | 6 28 | 3 15 Geo. Calvert, Lord Baltimore, died, 1632. 
16 |Frid. | 5 31 | 6 29411 | Battle of Culloden, 1746. 
17 |Sat. 5 30} 6 30|)5 4 | Dr. Benjamin Franklin, died, 1790. 


Matth. 21. Day’s length, 13h. 2m. 


18 Sun.) 5 29 
19 |Mon. | 5 28 
20 |Tues. 5 27 
21 | Wed. 1 5 26 | 
22 |Thurs.| 5 25 
93 |Frid. | 5 24 
24 Sat. | 5 23 
| | 


rises | Palm Sunday. 


7 45 Battie of Lexington, 1775. 
S 36 E. Barton, ‘‘Maid of Kent,” executed, 1534, 
9 30 Confed, victory at Plymouth, N. C., 1863, 


Shakespeare, died, 1616. 
Oliver Cromwell, born, 1599. 


} 

| 

| = 
“110 27 | Madam De Stael, born 1766, 

| 

| 


17) Easter Sunday. 


25-|\Sum.| 5 23 
26 |Mon, | 5 21 
27 |Tues. | 5 20 
98 | Wed. | 5 1§ 
29 Thus 5 18 
30 |Frid. Spe 7 


Mark 16. Day’s length, 13h. 16m. 


| Taster Sunday. 
| David Hume, born, 1711. 
14 | Sir Wm. Jones, Poet and Scholar, died, 
Monroe, born, 1758. (1794. 
| King Edward IV, of England born, 1441. 
| Louisiana purchased from France by U. S 


WW WO ID bo re bo 
or t! 
CO 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—6. Rosh Hodesh Nissan.—20. & 21. 
First days Pesach.—26. & 27. Last days Pesach. 


5th oe es ook eli 


JALCULATED FOR THE ‘La ATITUDE OF THE ‘SOUTHERN St ATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


We weNhoOmy 46.35.00 cas ate ae 3d, 10h. 22m, Evening. 
EPS CUAEGEE oy... 0.1. . cer re LOG: 9h. 0m. Evening. 
1 SEIU BAAN | EO 0 Waleed ge ea a ca 17d. Sh. 27m. Evening. 
MSE WIE UeT vc coc lack oo 25d. 6h. 16m. Evenir g. 
Sun Sun Moon 
eer rises. sets. r. & 8. | ie cae magni 
Month &Week} h. m. | h. m. | h. m. IMPORTANT. EVENTS. 


i ISat | 5 16 | 6 44 | 4 41 | St. Philip and St. James, Apostles. 


ZS) ist Sunday after Kaster. John 20. Day’s length, 13h. 30m. 


For the Southern States. 11 


2 |\Sum./515|645/5 6 William Camden, born, 1551. 

3 |Mon. | 5 14 | 6 46 | sets Discovery of the Holy Cross, by St. Helena, 

4) Pues. (5 04. | 646. 820 Dr. Isaac Barrow, Eng. divine, died, 1677. 

5 |Wed., Use |S wed tval Sym: 67 nl ncaa a | Emperor Justinian, born, 482. 

6 |Churs.| 5 12°) 6 48 | 9.47 Humboldt, died, 1859, 

@ \Frid. 5 tk )-6) 49) O41 St. Benedict Il, Pope, Confessor, 686. i 
8 |Sat. 5. 10-1 6.50 (1b 36 Stonewall Jackson, died 1863. : 


19) 2d Sunday after Easter. John 10. Day’s length, 13h. 40m. 


9 |\Sum.| 510/650 morn | Battle of Spottsylvania, 1864, 
Mom.) 579 pGa54hs (12° ot Pacific Railroad finished, 1869. 

Bab Pues. 0165) Sri 652.0 | 42 Madame Ricamire, died, 1849. 

PQs | Weds - 1i-o76.53-4-2-15 St. Paneras, Martyr, 304, 

13 |Churs.| 5 6 | 6 54 | 2 46 Jamestown, Va., settled, 1607. 

Ifeerids 81 6 bo- | 8-34. Battle of Crown Point, 1575. 

15 |Sat. 5 pe oo 1 4 12 -St. Isidore, died, 1170. 


' 


3d Sunday after Easter. John 16. Day’s length, 13h. 52m. 


16 Sum. 5 4) 6 50 | 4 46 Sir William Petty, born, 1623. 

17 \Mon. | 5 3) 6 57 |rises.| J. Jay, died, 1829. 

AS) | Ees. 50 2.106 584-8 2 Napoleon I, elected Emperor, 1804. 

19 |\Wed. | 5 2) 6 58_| 8 50 St, Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, 988. 
POR hors: |-52 1-4) 6.59 | 9.38 Hawthorn, died, 1864. 

Ord ie 5p AG 659 110: 14. Columbus, died, 1506. 

22 |Sat. 5 0; 7 O |10 44 Title of Baronet first conferred, 1611. 


2) 4th Sunday after Easter. John 16. Day’s length, 14h. 2m. 


3 |Sum.| 4 59 | 7 
24 |Mon. | 4 58 
25 |Tues. | 4 58 
96 | Wea. 4 57 
27 | iar 042 57 
98. Frid. \4.-5 
29 |Sat. 4 56 


11 52 Napoleon i, crowned King of Italy, 1805, 
morn| Bishop Jewell, born, 1522, 

12 16 Battle of Winchester, 1864. 

Fort Erie captured, 1813. 
heed Dante, poet, bern, 1265, | 
2 2 Noah Webster, died, 1843. 
945 | Paris burned, 1871, 


RiP ownpnye 
— 
Ol 
ne) 


ISIN 


22) 5th Sunday after Easter. John 16. Day’s length, 14h. Im. 


Peter the Great of Russia, born, 1672. 
Joan of Arc, burned, 1431. 


4 55 
4 55 


C25 
5 


3 25 
4 10 


Sun. 


31 |Mon. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—6. Rosh Hodesh Sivan.— 
23. Lag beomer. 


Cee nc anse 


Richard Frotscher’s Almanac and Garden Manual | 


6th Month. J UNE. 30 Days. | 
CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
_ See eee 
MOON’S PHASES. 
New. Noon aes, 2) sek ee 2d. Sh. 35m. Morning. 
First Quarter..... er hen ae 9d. 6h. 6m. Morning. 
GEE OON Gos Sec ae ee eee 16d. Sh. igm. Morning. 
ast Quarter secne tee eee 24d. 1th. 13m. Afternoon. 
Sun Sun Moon 
ren rises. sets. | r. &s. ye aprate eta gs 
Month {Week| h. m. |! h. m. |] h. m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
(i euess |r Se 7a Ge A40 Battle of Seven Pines, 1862. 
2 |Wed. | 45417 61] sets Battle of Cold Harbor, 1864. 
3 |Phurs.| 4.53:) 7 7} 8 47 Ascension Day. 
4Bridla (94-53 1 eo 2 Ad Lord R. Dudley marr’d A. Robsart, 1550. 
5 |Sat. 4521.7 8 |10 28 J. Pradier, Sculptor, died, 1852. 
23) 6th Sunday after Easter. John 15. Day’s length, 14h. 16m. 
6 Sum. | £52 at eo dd 10 Surrender of Memphis, Tenn., 1862, 
(| Mons ots Pei da heb 0 First American Congress at New York, 1765, 
8 |Tues. | 451477 9 jmorn Emperor Nero, died, 68, Rome, 
GS Weds!) 4-52 50) 9.182) 44 Charles Dickens, died, 1870. 
10) |f£hurs))4 ot oe 991 10 Battle of Big Bethel, 1861. 
MM | rid. 24.503 L0e 142 Sir John Franklin, died, 1847. 
12 |Sat. A905) WoO Bel Harriet Martineau, Nov elist, born, 1802. 
24) Whit Sunday. John 14. Day’s length, 14h. 20m. | 
13 |(Sum.| 450 | 710! 246 | General Scott, born, 1786. | 
14- (Mone | 507 27 10) 319 St. Basil the Great, 379. | 
154) Bues | 4550 et 104) anno Magna Charter, 1215. 
16 |Wed. 4 50 | 7 10 |rises Edward I, of England, born, 1239. 
7 \tharss| 545021" 10328230 Battie of Bunker Hill, 1775. 
AS a Prid: sea AGF ay ley OO War declared against Great Britain, 1812. 
19 |Sat. | AAG et V2 939 Kearsage sunk the Alabama, 1864, 
25) Trinity Sunday. John 3. Day’s length, 14h. 22m. 
20 |(Sum.| 449,711 10 8 St. Silverius, Pope and Martyr, 538. 
91 .|Mon. | 4 48 | 7 12 /10 50 Anthony Collins, born, 1676. 
22 )Tues. | 4 49 | 7 11 |11 12 | Napoleon f, abdicated, 1815, 
Da Wied. AAG iia iSO Battle of Solferino, 1859. 
24 |Thurs.| 4 49 | 7 11 |morn | Corpus Christi, 
254) Rrid: S45 0bii i LOm et Battle of Bannochburn. 
26 |Sat. | 4 90 LAD acl eaney Dr. Philip Doddrige, born, 1702. 
26) ist Sunday after Trinity. Luke i6. Day’s length, 14h. 20m. 
97 |Sum.| 4.50 | 710 | 122 | John Murray, Publisher, died, 1843, 
28r MOR aoa id lees Queen Victoria, crowned, 1838, 
29 |Tues. | 450 | 7 10 | 2 42 St. Peter the Apostle, 68. ‘| 
"30 |Wed. | 4°50 1 7 10 1'°3 37 Bishop Gavin Dunbar, died, 1547. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—4. Rosh Hodesh Sivan.— 


9. an 


d 10. Shebuoth. 


For the Southern States. ies 
7th Month. JUILY. 31 Days. 
CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
MOON’S PHASES. 

Nem MOO Is 548.) sales oe ke Sa 1d. 4h. 46m. Afternoon. 
inst Owarier 62. S20 eae ao es 8d. (ay, 58m. Morning. 
Baal MOOT ne til patate, cca tataonior 15d. 9h. 48m. Evening. 
Last Quarter ::.% 2.22’. 24d 2h. im. Morning. 
ING@w MOO setters en oe a 31d 12h. 5m. Morning. 
S 8 M : 
cae ee pe fee CHRONOLOGY 
Month &Weekl h. m. | h. m. | bh. m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

1 |[Thurs.| 4 50 | 7 10 | sets. Battle of Malvern Hill, 1862. 

2 |Frid. 451 | TGS $2 Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

3 'Sat. ALT - 9" 9 8 Quebec founded, 1608. 


27) 2d Sunday after Trinity. 


Luke 14. 


Day’s length, 14h. 18m. 


4 |\Sum.| 451 |7 91 9 50 Independence of the United States, 1776. 

5 |Mon. | 451) 7 9 |10 29 Queen Magdalen of Scotland, died, 1537. 
Gu mes eA See. ie Shee .O Th. More, Chancel. of Eng. beheaded, 1535. 
Te INVGGe ed sO Sie duleosO Dr, Th. Blacklock, ‘‘the blind poet,” died, 
8 |Thurs.| 4 52 | 7 8 Imorn John de la Fontaine, born, 1621. (1791. 
Gi rids «| 4) hale Mano) 43 Zachary Taylor, died, 1850. 

10 |Sat. 453 |/7 7)1 16 John Calvin, theologian, born, 1509. 

2%) 3d Sunday after Trinity. Luke 15. Day’s length, 14h. 12m. 
11 (Sum. | 4 54/7 6) 1251 J. Q. Adams, born 1767. 

To Mone 4 54) ia 6. 2 Sh Robt. Stevenson, engineer, etc., died, 1850. 
tee ues: 4.5501 e Ole 26 Dog days begin, 

14 |Wed. | 4.56) 7 4) 4 16 John Hunter, eminent surgeon, born, 1728. 
15 |Thurs | 4 56 | 7 4/|rises | St. Swithin’s day. 

16) Evid, (24-57 | 7 .3.)-% 58 Great riot in New York city, 1863. 

17 |Sat. Hees T clon Bi Bn OO Dr, Isaac Watts, born, 1647. 

29) 4th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 6. Day’s length, 14h. 4m. 
18 |\Sum.| 458) 7 2/919 St. Symphorosia and 7 sons, Martyrs, 120. 
19 |Mon. | 459|7 119 51 St. Vincent*’de Paul, confessor, 1660. 

90 |Tues. | 45917 1 110 30 Confed, Congress at Richmond, 1861. 
Me Wed. hb 0 + 7 0110.52 Battle of Bull Run, 1861. 

2 Ehurs:| 5° -1"\6 b9=\1t-22 Urania discovered, 1824. 

93 |Frid. We G oF ei oo First Olympiad, 776, B. C. 

24 |Sat. Dey || GobS Orn Curran, born, 1750. 


3) 5th Sunday after Trinity. 


Sun. 2 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thurs, 
Frid. 
Sat. 


Or OF OT OF OF OT Ot 
“1 > OTH H> CO 


DO HD HD Od GS 


Luke 5. Day’s length, 13h. 56m. 


58 |12 42 
Bie | td: 
Heed 2.09 
DOr) ae ko 
Shes Saal 
54 | 4 45 
53 | sets. 


St. James the Great. 

Flood at Pittsburg, 1874, 

Atlantic cable, laid, 1866, 

Battle before Atlanta, Ga., 1864. 

Albert I, Emp. of Germany, born, 1289. 
Westfield Explosion, N. Y. Harbor, 1871. 
St. Ignatius Loyola, died, 1556. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—3. & 4. Rosh Hodesh Tamuz. 


* : = : 3 


| 
| 
| 
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8th Month. 


AUGUST. 


31 Days. 


CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Hirst Quarters. 245s 6d. 5h. 44m. Afternoon. 
Mull Vio es yas ee Sorteier Ore th. 4m. Afternoon. 
Mast Ouavtet cn. «ae ee 22d. 2h. 21m. Afternoon. 
INGA NEOON! S53. cee re 29d. Th. 34m. Morning. 
Sun | Sun Moon 
ee rises. sets, | r.&s CRON OOS 
Month & Week| Maa Teale alee Moaaly lila 0a IMPORTANT EVENTS. 


8h) 6th Sunday after Trinity. 


Matth. 5 


Day’s length, 13h. 46m. 


1 |Sam.|5 7|653|819 | Harriet Lee, Novelist, died, 1851. 

29 {|Mon. |5 8|6521|8 50 | Mehemed Ali. Pasha of Egypt, died, 1849. 

3 |Tues. | 5 ‘9 | 6 51 | 9 22 | Crown Point taken, 1759. 

“4 |Wed. | 5 10 | 6 50 | 9 52 Jobn Banim, Irish Novelist, died, 1842. 

5 |Churs.| 5 11 | 6 49 [10 21 | First Atlantic Cable landed, 1858, 

6 |Frid. | 5.12 | 6 48 |10 55 | ‘Transfiguration of our Lord. 

7 |Sat. 5-13 | 6 47 il 31 | Leonidas, Spartan Hero, slain 480, B. C. 
32) 7th Sunday after Trinity. Mark 8. Day’s length, 13h. 34m. 
3 |Sum.| 513! 647 |morn| Fr. Hutcheson, Moral Phil., born, 1694. 

9 |Mon. | 5 14 | 6 46 |12 20 Issac Walton, born, 1593. 

107) Eues--| 5 159196. 45-1) 1-3 Battle of Weisenburg, 1870. 

1d 2| Weds" 546> 162449) Abr Viscount Rowland Hill, born, 1772 

19° |Phurss|<5-07)°6 43: (2°49 Pope Gregory IX, died 1241. 

13 |Frid. 5 18 | 6 42 | 3 46 Earthquake in Scotland, 1816. 

14 |Sat. 5 19 | 6 41 | rises | G..Coleman, the elder, Dramatist, died, 1794, 
33) 8th Sunday after Trinity. Matth.7 Day’s length, 13h. 20m. 
15 |Sum.| 5 20 | 6 40 | 741 | Ascension of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 

16 |Mon. | 5 21 | 63918 5 | Battle of Bennington, 1777. 

17 |Tues. | 5 22 | 6 38 | 8 44 | Frederick the Great, died, 1786. 

1S Weds 50935263741 29243 | John, Earl Russell, born, 1792, 

19 |Thurs.| 5 24 | 6 36 {10 13 Battle of Gravelotte, 1870, 

90 |Frid. 5-25-16 35 110 43 Robert Herrick, English Poet, born, 1591. 
91 |Sat. 5 26 | 6 34 |11 18 Lady Mary Wortley Montague, died, 1762, 
34) 9th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 16. Day’s length, 13h. 6m. 
22 |\Sum.| 5 27 | 6 33 |morn| Dr. F. J, Gall, founder of phrenology, died, 
93) (Mon. -|°5228) 11602 sot iss Wallace, beheaded, 1305. [1828. 

94 1 Pres. by 99 146 Sle oo ofstip Bartholomew, Apostle. 

95 |Wed. | 5 30/6 30/2 5 25th or 27th, Landing of Cesar in England, 
96 |Thurs.| 5 31 | 6 2913 6 Sir Rob. Walpole, born, 1676, [55 B. C. 
OT Prd. |) 5-326, 284) 4 at Dog days end. ; 

98 |Sat. | Doo 10 27 | 4 40 Leigh Hunt, died, 1859. 

33) Oth Sunday after Trinity Luke 19. Day’s length, 12h. 32m. 
29 |Sum.| 5 34 | 6.26 | sets | John Locke, Philosopher, born, 1632, 

30 |Mon. 5 35 | 6°25 seine: | Union defeat, at Richmond, Ky. 

31 'Tues. | 5 36 | 6 24! 7 56 John Bunyan, died. 1683. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—2. Rosh Hodesh Ab. 


a 


For the Southern States. 15 


9th Month. SEPTEMBER. 30 Days. 


CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


FEB: CHUA COT seine) sn ertacaet woe bd. oh. 35m. Morning. 
ENGR Oe es 62 cee crete Wise ae as 13d. 5h. 30m. Morning. 
Tae marie. coe oS ao 21d. 12h. 35m. Morning. 
INNGW NEQOM oi. cece le Sa dese 27d. 3h. 58m. Evening. 
sun sun Moon ‘ 
a rises, sets. | r. &5. | oh agiidiited eat 
Month &Week! h. m. ! h. m. | bh. m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 |Wed. | 5-37 | 6 23 | 8 36 Napoleon III, captured at Sedan, 1870. 
2 |Thurs.| 5 38 | 6 22. | 9 10 Great fire in London, 1666. 
3 |Frid. 5 oot G 2k 9: 49 Cromwell died, 1658. 
4 |Sat. 5 40 | 6 20 110 22 Pindar, Lyric poet, 518, B. C. 
36) 11th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 18. Day’s length, 12h. 36m. 
5 (Suam.| 542/618 il 5 Confederates entered Maryland, 1862. 
Gl Mone 5 4aey Goll gs te 52 Geo, Alex. Stevens, writer, died, 1784: 
7 |Tues. | 5 44 | 6 16 [morn Independence of Brazil, 1822. 
8 |Wed. | 5 45 | 6 15 |12 38 Nativity of the Blessed Virgin. 
9 |Thurs.| 5 46 | 6 14 | 1 3! James IV, of Scotland, killed, 1513. 
10> | Bid. <5 471.6 13° | 2.37 Mungo Park, African Traveler, born, 1771. 
11 |Sat. 5 48 | 6 12 | 5 41 James Thomson, poet, born, 1700. 


$7) 12th Sunday after Trinity. Mark7. Day’s length, 12h. 20m. 


12 |Suem.| 5 50 | 6 10 | 4 43 St. Guy, Confessor, 11th century. 

13 |Mon. | 5 51|6 9 [rises Sir Wm. Cecil, Lord Burleigh, born, 1520. 

i GES eo ON |0O, 28 ie 5 Uprising of the People of New Orleans against the usurping gov't. 
1is-Wweds- 5-53 |-6. ¢ | 8-7 Capture Harper’s Ferry by S’ewall Jackson, 

16 |Thurs.| 5 5416 61] 8 43 Gabriel Dan’! Fahrenheit, died 1736. [1862. 

17 |Frid. Broo. tO sa) 9°28 Battle of Antietam, 1862. 

18 |Sat. 5 56|6 4 |10 16 Gilbert Bishop Burnet, hist’an, born, 1643 

38) 13th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 10. Day’s length, 12h. 6m. 

19 |Sum.| 5 57|6 3 |11 7 | First battle of Paris, 1870. 

20 |Mon. 5 5816 2 {morn Alexander the Great, born, 356, B. C, | 
21 -\Tues.| 5 59 |G bk 112 44 St. Matthew, Apostle and Evangelist. 
22 |\Wed. & 016.0 |i 0 Beginning of Autumn. 

Be hrs: | 96 A 1h 559.) Ds t Wm. Upcott, Manusc, Collec., died, 1845, 

Zee a, 1 2 8 FB! Pepin, King of France, 768. 

25 |Sat. 6 8/5 57)14 6 Pacific Ocean discovered, 1513. 


29) 14th Sunday after Trinity. Lukei7. Day’s length, 11h. 52m. 


26 
27 
o 28 
29 
30 


Sum.|6 4/556|/5 9 Saints Cyprian and Justina, Martyrs, 304. 
Mon. 16.5 | 5 55:1 sets | Strassburg fell, 1870. 

[nues- @ G0 5 542106) 49 Sir Wm. Jones, Oriental Scholar, born, 1746. 
Wed. 326°. 7 | & ap 742 Michaelmas Day. 

Thurs.| 6 8 | 5 52 | 8 31 Yorktown invested, 1781. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5646.—1. Rosh Hodesh Elul.— 
30. Rosh Hashonah 5647. 
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10th Month. OCT OS Eke 31 Days. 


CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Hirst. Quanuer... >i. a eee 4d. 5h. 13m. Evening. 
BUS MOOn eS Sn ae ee ee 12d. 10h. 3m. Evening. 
fast Quarter (20 ae ee 20d. 9h. 20m. Morning. 
New Moone. ere 27d. fhe 55m. Morning. 
sun Sun Moon | 
DAY rues os CHRONOLOGY 
an rises. Sets: |2r. & 8: | sae 
Month &Week! h. m. ! h. m. ! h. m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
Ae) Exide G95) col een Fulton’s first Steamboat trip, 1807. 
2 |Sat. 6 10 | 5 50 |10 14 André executed as a spy, 1780. 


40) 15th Sunday after Trinity. Matth. 6. Day’s length, 1ih. 38m. 


9 |\Sum.! 611/15 49 |11 14 Black Hawk, died, 1838. 

4. |Mon. 6 12 | 5 48 |11 59 Battle of Germantown, 1777. 

5 |Tues. | 6 14 | 5 46 morn Horace Walpole, born, 1717. 

6 | Wed. |°615 15 45 112 37 Jenny Lind, born, 1820. 

7 |Thurs.| 6 16 | 5 44 | 1 30 Margaret, Maid of Norway, died 1290. 
S-(Pridt SFG tyes: 43 2-20 Battle of Perryville, Ky., 1862. 

9 /Sat. 1618 | 5 42 | 3 16 Great fire in Chicago, 1871. 

44) 1€th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 7. Davy’s length, 11h. 22m. 
10 |Sum.| 6 19/5 41 | 413 | Benjamin West, Painter, born, 1738. 
11 |Mon. 6. 2073175 40 125 25 | America discovered, 1492. . 

12 |Tues. 6 21 | 5 39 | rises. St. Wilfrid, Bishop of York, 709. 
13 |Wed. | 6 23 | 5 37 | 6 50 | Battle of Queenstown, 1812, 

14 |Thurs.| 6 24 | 5 36 | 753 | Battle of Jena, 1806. 

15 | Erid. 21-6925 ||bn00"1 8.41 Virgil, Latin Poet, born, 70 B. C. 
16 |Sat. 625 :3|20nsba 9 28 Marie Antoinette beheaded, 1793. 


Ng a a 
42) 17th Sunday after Trinity. Luke 14. Day’s length, 11h. 8m. 


17 Sun. | 6 26 | 5 34 /10 1 Burgoyne surrendered, 1777. 

18 |Mon. | 6 27 | 5 33 |10 38 Last State Lottery drawn in Engl. 1826. 

19 |Tues. | 6 28 | 5 32 |11 30 Cornwallis surrendered, 1781. 

20 |Wed. | 6 29 | 5 31 Imorn M. Dahl, Swed. Portrait Painter, died, 1748. 
91 | Thars:|6 $07] 5 30 119 1 Battle of Tratfa’gar, 1805. 

99 |Frid. | 6 32 |5 28/1 4 Charles Martel, died, 741. 

93 |Sat. 63345 DRN2Q-3 Dr. John Jortin, Critic, born, 1698. 
43) 18th Sunday after Trinity. Matth.17. Day’s length, 10h. 52m. 
24 |\Saum.!| 6 3415 26] 3 Daniel Webster, died, 1852. 

95 |Mon. |635|52514 1 Dr. James Beattie, Poet, born, 1735 

26 |Tues. | 6 3 5 94.1 4 54 Hogarth, died, 1765. 

oT. | Wed. =| J6337-| o eal Sees: Cuba discovered, 1492. 

98 |Thurs.| 6 38 5 22 | 6 38 Battle at White Plains, 1776. 

29 |Frid. | 6 8 5.214.731 Surrender of Metz, 1870. 

30 |Sat. | 6 40 | 5 20 | 8 23 Solomon’s Temple dedicated, 1004 I B. ees 


44) 19th Sunday after Trinity. Matth.9. Day’s length, 10h. 38m. 


91 [Sumel 6 4105 19109 16 |: All Hallow Bre. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5647.—3. Zom Gedalyah. 


For the Southern States. ily 


11th Month. NOVEMBER ee 30 Days. 


CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


HAP SteQMuaGer 20... sh Me ads Lik; 45m. Morning. 
FOCEEE EON Ns 0 oP. ors Pel ith. 46m. Morning. 
Hast Quarter =..+.. Re ae 18d. 5h. 29m. Afternoon. 
New WEOOM. cai. bees ante Do, th. 58m. ee 
i ‘i | focan: Se A Moon Patt ae Were ] nt ii; 
= Eee MA Reta lash at PE SOTD LES 
Mont &W eek! h. m. | h. m. | bh. m. a MPORT. AN Tr EVENTS. 
iio: l6 42 5 18 {10 5 All Shiite Daye 
Tues. | 6 43 | 5 17 |10 52 All Souls Day. 


1 
2 
3 |Wed. | 6 44 j 5 16 |11 39 Malachy, Archbishop of Armagh, 1148. 
4 
5 
6 


Thurs.| 6 45 ) 5 15 morn George Peabody, died, 1869. 
Frid. | 6 45 5.15 112 30 The American 74 launched, 1782. 
Sat. 3 46 5 4 1 27 ee aes of Port Royal, 1861. 


43) 20th Sunday after ebrinity. Matth. 9. Day’ s length, 10h. 26m. 


7 |\Sum.| 6 47 | 5 13 | 2 2 ae mole bx “Phe Man of ieee > aieds 172 L 
8 |Mon. Gn48r bal Oa Oy Cortez entered Mexico, 1519. 

Oras 7604 9" | 25. id) 4 D5 Great fire in Boston, 1872. 

10 | Wed H6, 0") LON 5 22 Mahomet, Avabian Prophet, born, 570. 

if. Thurs.) 651. ( 5 19: rises: Martinmas. 

$2 Bride sb) 52 5.8) |.6) 42 Sherman left Atlanta, 1864. 

13 |Sat. 653.15 7 | 7 39 French entered Vienna, 1805. 

46) 21st Panes after Ob: John 4. Day’s length, 10h. 12m. 
fA servi Gees oe eS fo ce sieiChas. Ive Geolowist born, 1797. 
15_|Mon.- | 6°54 | 5. 6 | 9 42 John Keppler, great Astronomer, died, 1630. 
fornPues. 655 (o> 5-110 4:7 Tiberius, Roman Emperor, born, ADB OF 
ip Ned: 1°60 56: > 4210-47 Suez Canal opened 1869. - 

18 |\Thurs.| 6 57 | 5 3 (morn Fort Lee taken by the British, 1776. 
19 \Frid. | 657 | 5 3 12 34 St. Ehzabeth of Hungary, Widow, 1231. 
20 |Sat. G58") bo Qe) 1 BA Thomas Chatterton, Poet, born, 1752. 


47) 22d Sunday after eee Matth. 18. Day’ S sJenath, 10h. om. 


91 |Sum.|659/5 1 | 238 Eee tiation of the Bisesan Virein. 
DOiMane wt On 5xot-|. 3°38 Professor Dugald Steward, born, 17553. 
Pee oti dle 20.) 4 3k Th. Henderson, Prof. of Astron., died 1844. 
PA Wega of te) 4-59) 5. O Battle of Lookout Mountain, 1863. 
os | paurs.| 7-2 |. 4 58- | sets. Evacuation of New York, 1783. 
96 |Frid. ane) ae Acres teas Fy Ak John Elwes, noted Miser, died, 1789. 
27 |Sat. oss earl G 39 Steam Printing, 1814. 
48) ist Sunday in Advent. Matth, 21. Day’s length, 9h. 54m. 
28 |Sum.| 7 3] 4571] 7 31 Washington Irving, died, 1859. 
29 |Mon heen) Avoidot os Sir Philip Sidney, Poet, born, 1554. 
a0: /Tues. | 7 4 | 4 56°|}.9.10 | U. 8. took ee of Louisiana, 1£03. 

Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5647.—28. Rosh Hodesh Kislev. 
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12th Month. 
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31 Days. 


DECEMBER. 


CALCULATED FOR THE LATITUDE OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


MOON’S PHASES. 


Hirst Quarters: 20.03: ACRE as 3d. ep. 9h. 5m. Morning. 
VEO OR eee ao eee accrs 11d. Ah. 10m. Morning. 
ast Quarter 2 hee er ee 18d. 1h. 19m. Morning. 
News NEOOn see eee 25 4h. 34m. Morning. 
Sun sun Moon ~ 
ane rises. sets. r. & 8. | oe | 
Month &Week! h. m. 1h. m. ! bh. m. IMPORTANT EVENTS. 
1 | Wed. Me coy ee Alyy 10 16 Princess A, Comnena, Historian, born 1083, 
OT EnUrss he O14 4 los Hernan Cortez, died 1547. 
3 |Frid. 7 6 | 4 5t |morn Robert Bloomfield, Poet, born, 1776. 
4 | Sat. Fo (Olea HOGI 20 Pope John XXII, died, 1334. 
49) 2d Sunday in Advent. Matth. 21. Day’s length, 9h. 46m. 
5 |Sum.| 7 7 | 4 53 | 1 23 Carlyle, born, 1795. 
6-|Mont 4% 30 4753-12) 32 St. Nicholas, Archbishop of Myra, 342. 
TF \Dues:* | 70 8.4 521-3 30 Cicero, Roman orator, assassinated, 43 B. C. 
8 |Wed. | 7 8 | 4 52 | 4 00 Immaculate Conception of Blessed Virgin. 
9° Thurs: 7 780) 459) 14-35 Milton, born, 1608. 
10 |Frid. Ci Oe Acoleal aie Louis Napoleon, elected President, 1848. 
11 |Sat. 7 91|4 51 |rises.| Louis, Prince of Conde, died 1686. 
38) 3d Sunday in Advent. Matth. 11. Day’s length, 9h. 42m. 
12 |Sum.| 7 9} 4 51 | 6 82 St. Columba, Abbot in Ireland, 584. 
137 | Montene Sou r4arol a a7u35 Battle of Fredericksburg, 1862. 
14 |Tues. | 7 10 | 4 50 | 8 47 Washington, died, 1799. ; 
1 | Wedi tif 1054s 504109) 50 David Don, Botanist, died 1841. 
16 |Thurs.| 7 10 | 4 50 |10 56 Great Fire in New York, 1835. 
17 |Frid. 710! 4 50 j11 59 Ludw. Beethoven, emin. comp., born, 1770. 
18 |Sat. aki | 4 49 |}morn]| St. Winebald, Abbot and Confessor, 760. 


OH) 4th Sunday in Advent. 


John 177 Day’s length, 9h. 38m. 


Sum. 
Mon. 
Tues 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Frid. 
Sat. 


Capt. W. Ed. Parry, Arct. Nav., born 1790. 
Secession ord. passed in S. Carolina, 1860. 
St. Thomas, Apostle. 

Emp. Vitellius, beheaded at Rome, 69 A. D. 
Newton, born, 1642. 

Treaty of Ghent, 1814. 

Nativity of our Lord. Christmas Day. 


26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


| 


Sun. 
Mon. 
Tues. 
Wed. 
Thurs. 
Frid. 


Luke 2. Day’s length, 9h. 40m. 


Battle of Trenton, 1776. 

St. John, Apostle and Evangelist. 
Macauley, died, 1859. is 
Union repulsed at Vicksburg, Miss., 1862. 
Titus, Roman Emperor, born, 41 A. D. 
Battle of Murfreesboro, 1862. 


Jewish Festivals and Fasts.—5647.—22. 
Rosh Hodesh Thebet. 


28. 


Chanukah. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
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THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


The size depends upon the purposes for which it is intended: 
whether the family is large or small, and the time which can be de- 
voted to its cultivation. The most suitable soil for a garden isa light 
loam. When the soil is too heavy, it ought to be made light by apply- 
ing stable manure, and working up the ground thoroughly. Trench- 
ing as done in Europe, or North, is not advisable, at least where there 
is any coco, as by trenching the roots of this pest will get so deeply 
incorporated with the soil that it will be very hard afterwards to get 
rid of it. Exposure towards the east is desirable. If there are one or 
more large trees in the garden, or on the immediate outside, their 
shade can be used in which to sow Celery, Cabbage and other seeds 
during the hot summer months, which will be an advantage. The 
seed beds for this purpose should be so arranged as to receive only 
the morning or evening sun. It is of the greatestimportance that the 
ground should be well drained, otherwise it will be impossible to raise 
good vegetables. The most reliable manure for general purposes is 
well decomposed stable or barnyard manure. Cow manure will suit 
best for light, sandy soil, and horse manure for heavy, stiff clay lands. 
For special purposes, Peruvian Guano, Blood Fertilizer, Raw Bone, 
Cotton Seed Meal and other commercial manures may be employed 
with advantage. Of late years most gardeners who work their land 
with a plow, use Cow Peas as a fertilizer with excellent resuits. They 
are sown broadeast at the rate of 14 bushels to the acre, and when 
large enough they are turned under. Where the land is very sandy, 
cotton seed meal has the most lasting effect. For quick growing crops, 
such as Melons, Cucumbers, ete., the Blood Fertilizer and Guano ayp- 
plied in the hills are very good. Soap suds are good for Celery; it is 
astonishing to perceive the difference in the size of those stalks which 
are watered every few days with the suds, and others on the same 
ground which are not. Wood ashes are best for Peas, either used as 
atop dressing when the Peas just come out of the ground, or else 
sprinkled in the rows when planted. The New Orleans market 
gardeners raise as fine vegetables as can be produced anywhere; in 
fact, some varieties cannot be excelled, and very few gardeners use 
anything but stable manure. 

Rotation of Crops is another important item. Beets, Carrots 
and other roots should not be grown in succession on the same ground, 
but should be changed to those which grow above ground, such as 
Lettuce, Beans, Peas, etc. Good seed, good ground and good culti- 
vation are essential in order to raise good vegetables. When plants 
are up the ground should be stirred frequently ; weeds ought not to 
be suffered to go into seed, but should be destroyed as soon as they 
appear. Hoeing and working the young crops during dry weather 
is very beneficial, because the weeds are then easily killed, and hoe- 
ing the ground will make it retain moisture better than if it were left 
alone. 
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THE HOT BED. 


Owing to the open winters in the South, hot beds are not so much 
used as in the North, except to raise such tender plants as Egg-Plants, 
Tomatoes and Peppers. There is little forcing of vegetables done 
here, except as regards Cucumbers and Lettuce; and, if we do not 
have any hard frosts, the latter does better in the open ground than 
under glass. Tomakea hot bed isaverysimplething. Any one who 
has the use of tools can make the wooden frame; the sashes may be 
obtained from any sash factory. J consider a wooden frame from five 
to six feet wide and ten feet six inches long, a very good size. It 
should be at least six inches higher at the back than in the front, 
and covered by three sashes 3$x5 feet. The manure ought not to be 
over one month old; it should be thrown together in a heap, and when 
commencing to heat, be worked over with a fork, and all the long and 
short manure evenly mixed. In this State the ground is generally 
low, and to retain the heat of the manure for a longer time it is best 
to put the manure on top of the ground—that is, make a bank two 
feet longer and two feet wider than the frame. Keep the edges 
straight and the corners firm; when thrown up about eighteen inches 
trample the manure down to six or eight inches, then put on another 
layer of eighteen inches and trample down again; place thereon the 
frame and sash, and fill in six inches of good earth. After about five 
days stir the ground to kill the weeds which may have come up, then 
sow the seeds. In lower Louisiana the ground is too wet to dig out 
eighteen inches deep, throw in the manure apd trample down as re- 
commended in the North; by a few hard rains, such as we fre- 
quently have in winter, the manure would become so soaked beneath 
the ground that the heat would be gone. Another advantage,when 
the frame is put above the ground, is, that it will go down with 
the manure gradually, and there remains always the same space 
between the glass and the ground. If the ground is dug out and the 
manure put into the frame, the ground will sink down so low after a 
short time that the sun will have little effect upon it, and plants will 
become spindly. 
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SOWING SEEDS. 


Some seeds are sown at once where they are to remain and mature. 
Others are sown in seed beds and transplanted afterwards. Seeds 
should be covered according to their sizes, a covering of earth twice 
the size of the seed is about the maximum. Some seeds, such as 
Beans, Corn and Peas, can be covered from one to two inches, and 
they will come up well. Here is a difference again: Wrinkled Peas 
and Sugar Corn have to be covered lighter and more carefully than 
Marrowfat Peas or the common varieties of Corn. It depends upon 
the nature of the soil, season of the year, ete. For instance, in heavy 
wet soil seeds have to be covered lighter than in sandy light ground. 
Seeds whieh are sown during summer in the open ground, such as 
Beets and Carrots, should be soaked over night in water and rolled 
in ashes or plaster before sowing; they will come up quicker. When 
they are sown in a seed bed, the ground should be light enough not 
to bake after a rain. Some varieties of seeds require shade when 
sown during the summer, such as Caulifiower, Celery and Lettuce. 
Care should be taken to have the shade at least three feet from the 
ground, and shade only after the sun has been on the bed for two or 
three hours, and remove again eaftly in the afternoon, so the plants 
may become sturdy. If too much shaded they will be drawn up, long- 
legged, and not fit to be set out in the open ground. The most sue- 
cessful cabbage planters in this neighborhood sow their seeds in the 
open ground, towards the end of July and during August, and give 
them no shade, but water and keep the ground moist from the day of 
sowing till the plants are transplanted. Seedsshould be sown thinly 
in the seed bed. If plants come up too thickly they are apt to damp off. 

Lettuce seed should be sprouted during the hot months before 
sowing, according to directions given for June. 

To sow Turnips on a large scale during late summer and early fall 


months, the ground should be prepared in advance, and the seed sown 


just before or during a rain. Small pieces of ground, of course, can 
be sown at any time and watered afterwards. For covering all kinds 
of seeds, a fork is preferable to a rake; with either implement, care 
must be taken not to cover the seeds too deep. Beans, Peas and Corn 
are covered with the hoe. Some fine seeds, suchas Thyme or Tobacco 
are covered enough when pressed with the back of the spade to the 
ground. The seedsman is often blamed for selling seeds which have 
not come up, when the same are perfectly good, but, perhaps, 
through ignorance the party by whom they were sown, placed them 
too deep or too shallow in the ground, or the ground may have been 
just moist enough to swell the seeds, and they failed to come up. At 
other times washing rains after sowing beat the ground and form a 
erust that the seeds are not able to penetrate, or, if there is too much 
fresh manure in the ground, it will burn the seed, and destroy its 
vitality. 

When seeds, such as Beans, Cucumbers, Melons and Squash, are 
planted before it is warm enough, they are very apt to rot if it rains. 
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The following Tables will be found useful to the Gardener, Farmer 
and Amateur. 


QUANTITY OF SEED USUALLY SOWN UPON AN ACRE- 


Beans, Dwarf, in drills.....13 Bushels, 
Beans, Pole, in hiils......10 to 12 Qts. 


Beetseam  arilish. =. 2 a eae 4 to 5 lbs. 
Broom Corn, in hills....... 8 to 10 Qts. 
Buckwheats 22s a ee 1 Bushel. 
Cabbage, in beds, t6 trausplant....1 Ib. 
Carrotsain Grilise aoe. 3 to 4 lbs. 
Chinese Sugar Cane.....  ..... 12 Qts. 


Clover, Red, alone 


Clover, Lucerne or Alfalfa...... 12 lbs. 
Gornsan- balls Fae ees 8 to 10 Qts. 
Corn, for Solling) sce ee 3 Bushels. 
Gucumber sine hillse ic 2s a 2 Ibs, 
Frenip sectn eae ..135 Bushels. 
Mustard, broadcast. 2 eget 3 Bushel. 
Melon, Musk, in hills. oe: 2 to 3 lbs, 
Melon, Water, in hills. ...... 3 to 4 lbs. 
Millet “broadcast= 220-4) <= 1 Bushel. 


2 to3 Bushels. 


Onion? im duillss) 2) een 5 to 6 lbs. 
Onion, for Sets; in drills) - = 20 lbs 
Onion, Sets, in drills..6 to 12 Bushels 
Parsnip, in driliss: 22 = 4 to 6 lbs 


Peas. indrillse We See 13 Bushels. 
Peas, broadcast... ....3 Bushels. 
Potato (cut tubers) 10 Bushels. 


Dicer Sie Cue 


Pumpkin inchs, sae 4 to 6 lbs. 
Radish, in drills ..........8 to 10 Ibs. 
Bege, smi dense eo cineie Joa 8 to 10 lbs. 
Salsify,: insdriliss 0. ae 8 to 10 lbs. 
Spinach, in ‘drilis-= 10 to 12 lbs. 
Squash, (bush var.,) in hills. .4 to 6 lbs. 


Squash, (running var.,) in hills 3 to 4 Ibs. 


Tomato, to transplant. ..........: } Ib. 
(PuEhi pyinydrills cee ee 3 to 2 Ibs. 
Turnip, broadeast....°..... 1 to 2 lbs. 


QUANTITY OF SEEDS REQUIRED FOR A GIVEN NUMBER OF PLANTS. 


Number of Hills or Length of Drills. |. 


Asparagus...... 1 oz. to 60teet of drill. 
Beste ae ee 700 a 
EORES, Dwarf...1 qt. to 100 es 


1 qt. to 150 hills. 


Chere ss See whey 1 oz. to 100 feet of drill. 
CiucuMmber a: Bees 1 oz. to 75 hills. 
Corse hae. eae wot 1 qt. to 200 hills. 
Hndive..- 2 os. 1 oz. to 100 feet of drill 
Teele 1 100 “6 
Melon, Water.....:... 1 oz. to 30 hills. 
Melon, Musk......... SREY Sos OOo 
Okraccae eee .1 oz. to 40 feet of drill 
Onion. ee ot oer OG 


Onion, Sets, small, 1 qt. to 40 ft. of drill, 
Parsley .1 oz. to 125 feet of drill. 


Notr.—The above calculations are made for the Spring 
Summer months, twice the quantity of seed will 


amount of plants. 


} 


Number of Hills or Length of Drills. 


Parsnip. . 1 oz. to 200 feet of drill. 
Reais Seenaeeree. 1 qt. to 100 cc 
Pumpkin. Se, a ee 1 oz. to 40 hills. 
| Radish. 52-2 <5 1 oz. to 100 feet of drill 
PSalsibyeses voce gee sche ¢ 
Spinach. 2s shee 2 
(Squash. 225.2 isn Vozster(b alls. 
LAR rah pees 1 oz. to 150 feet of drill. 
Cabbage. Ge 1 oz. to 2000 plants. 
Cauliflow er hoe ie 2000 see: 
Celery 455 eee brs S000 ae 
fee Plants cleat Ota 
Hiethuce: ss = ee 1 Sr po OOU cried 
|; Pepper tan at 1000. 5<¢ 
pPOmatot os ewe a SaEOOOse mk 


; if sown during the 
be required for the same 


Table showing amount of several varieties of Grass Seed necessary for an Acre, 
and the number of Pounds in a Bushel. 


| 
| 
| 


No. of lbs. Quantity for | 

to bushel. One Acre. | 
| Br Ve ase oe eae mS. 48 2 Bush. 
BlucsGrasees os Ser 14 2 
OrechardiGrass 0. ees: My OG 
Red) Pop Grass. sn: 4 2. 14 Dies 
Hungarian Grass...... 18 fs aes 
Millet, German....... 50 mG 
Tall Meadow Oat Grass 12 Lies 3 
Reseue Grass...... .14 ee Oe 
Pio GH) 2 os oo Ae 45 Bo be 
Italian R tye Grass.....20 Sie ee 
Bermuda Grass....... — 3 lbs. 
Red Clover, . 60 HOee 5 


No. of lbs. Quantity for 
to ae One Acre. 
White Clover. .... ..60 8 lbs. 
Alfalfa Clover. ....: =: 60 8-6 
| Johnson Grass. .......25 our 
English Rye Grass. . . 20 DOs 
Ry Gliese er ke te eee 56 15 Bush 
| Red Rust Proot Oats .32 [Ps se 
Buekwheat. 1 Yecseee 56 is a 
Wheat. 0648 . 60 16 
-Sorehuin , ok satineee 50 5 lbs, 
| Meadow Fescue Grass 24 13 Bush 
| Honey Grass, (Holecus 
Janatus: 62). Yos. 7 oes 
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Descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable Seeds. 


ARTICHOKE. 


ARTICHAUT (Fr.), ARTISCHOKE (Ger.), ALCACHOFA (Sp.). 


I 


ST 


i 


= 


Early Campania. 


Large Green Globe. This isa very popular vegetable in the 
South, and much esteemed by the native as well as the foreign popu- 
lation from the South of Europe. It is extensively cultivated for the 
New Orleans market. It is best propagated from suckers which come 
up around the large plants. Take them off during the fall and early 
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winter months; plant them four feet apart each way. Every fall the 
ground should be manured and spaded or plowed between them. If 
planted by seed, sow them in drills during winter or early spring, 
three inches apart and one foot from row to row; cover with about 
one-half inch of earth. The following fall the plants can be trans- 
planted and cultivated as reeommended above. The seeds I offer are 
imported by me from Italy, and of superior quality; I can also furnish 
sprouts or plants in the fall of the year. 

Eariy Campania. An early variety imported by me from 
Italy and which fruited for the first time the past season. The cut 
represents as it grows, and has been taken froma branch brought to 
me; it is flatter at the base than the Globe; being very early I con- 
sider it quite an acquisition. 


is : ASPARAGUS. 
4 ASPERGE (F'r.), SPARGEL, (Ger.), ESPARAGOS (Sp.). 


Purple Top. The Asparagus is not extensively cultivated in the 
South; not-that it is not liked well enough, but from the fact that it 
does not suceeed as well asin more Northern latitudes. It seems that 
it is short-lived, the roots giving out soon or throwing up very small 
shoots. 

The ground should be well manured and prepared before either 
the roots or seeds are planted. For this climate the sowing of seed is 
preferable. Roots are generally imported from the North, and I have 
found that the roots raised here, one year old, are as strong as those 
received from the North three yearsold. Plantthe seedin early spring. 
Soak over night in water; plantin rows, orrather hills, one foot apart 
and.two feet between; put from four to five seeds in each hill: when 
well up thin out to two plants. The following winter, when the stalks 
are cut off, cover witha heavy coat of well rotted manure and a sprink- 
ling of salt; fishbrine will answer the same purpose. In the spring | 
fork in the manure between the rows and keep clean of weeds. The 
same treatment should be repeated every year. The bed should not 
be cut before being three years established. Care must be taken not 
to cut the stalks too soon in the fall of the year—not until we have had 
a frost. If eut before, it will cause the roots to throw up young shoots, 
which will weaken them. 


BUSH BEANS. 
Culture, 


and for succession, every two or three weeks to May. During June 
and July. Bush Beans planted in this latitude will not produce much. 
August and September are good months in which to plant again ; they 
will produce abundantly till killed: by the frost. Do not cover the 
seeds more than two inches. 


| 
Place in rows eighteen inches apart. Plant from end of February; 
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POLE BEANS. 


Lima Beans should not be planted before the ground has become 
warm in spring. Strong poles ought to be set in the ground from four 
to six feet apart, and the ground drawn around them before the seed 
is planted. It is always best to plant after a rain and with the eye of 
the bean down. The other varieties can be planted flat, and not more 
than three to four feet apart, and hilled after they are up. Do not 
cover the seeds more than two inches; one inch is enough for the 
Southern Prolific. 


BEANS.—(Dwarr, SNAP or Busu.) 
Haricots (Fr.), BoHNE (Ger.), FRITOLENANO (Sp.). 


Extra Earzty Six WEEKS, or New-, RED SPECKLED FRENCH. 


ington Wonder, EAarLy CHINA Rep-EYE. 
Earty VALENTINE RED SPECKLED. Rep KiDNEY. 
EarLty Mowawk Six WEEKS. DwarFr GOLDEN Wax (new). 
EarLty YELLOW Six WEEKS. Brest oF ALL. 
GERMAN DwarF Wax. IMPROVED VALENTINE. 
WHITE KIDNEY. 


Extra Early Six Weeks, or Newington Wonder, is very 
early, but the pods are small and round. Good for family use. 


Early Valentine, one of the best varieties; pods round, tender 
and quite productive; not much planted for the market. Excellent 
for shipping. 


Early Mohawk Six Weeks. This isa long podded variety, 
and very hardy. It is used toa large extent for the market for the 
first planting; very productive. 


Early Wellow Six Weeks. This is the most popular sort 
among market gardeners. Pods flat and long; a very good bearer, 
but not so good for shipping as the Mohawk or Valentine. 


German Dwarf Wax. A new variety which is unsurpassed 
asasnap bean. Pods are of a wax color and have no strings; quite 
productive. Has come into general cultivation ; cannot be too highly 
recommended. 


White Kidney. A good strong growing variety, not much 
planted. 


Red Speckled French is another strong growing variety, 
planted a good deal for the New Orleans market as a second crop, 
being about ten days later than the Mohawk and Yellow Six Weeks. 
It is hardy and productive. . 


Early China Red-Eye. Early and of good quality, but not 
very popular. 


Red Kidney. (This variety is-largely planted for the New 
Orleans market. It is a coarse growing variety, and much used for 
shelling when the pods turn yellow, so that the beans are well 
developed, but yet soft. 


q 
ee een 
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Best of all Bean, 2 natural size. Dwaif Golden Wax Bean. 


Dwarf Golden Wax. (New.) A dwarf variety with flat pods, 
longer than the Dwarf German Wax; entirely stringless and white, 
mottled with purplish red. This variety will come into general culti- 
vation, and will in time take the place of the black seeded Wax, being 
earlier and more productive. 


Best of All. A new variety from Germany of great merit, intro- 
duced here by me. It is green podded, long and succulent; it is pro- 
lific and well flavored. An excellent variety for shipping and family 
use, It is not quite so early as the Mohawk, but is of superior quality 
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for shipping, and, therefore, is almost the only kind planted here for 
that purpose. The cut is a good representation as it grows; it shows 
only two-thirds of its natural size. Can not be too highly recom- 
mended. J expect to havea full supply this year. 


Improved Valemtime. This variety has all the good qualities 
| of the old Valentine; only, it is ten days earlier, a great consideration 
wher planted for the market; it will supercede the old variety of 
Valentine. 


: Note.—I had the above variety thoroughly tested by over fifty growers; 
had it planted with ten other varieties, and it came into bearing as soon as the 
| Yellow Six Weeks and Mohawk, It is very prolific. 


REANS.—PoLe or RUNNING. 
Haricots 4 Rames (Fr.), StaNGEN-BOHNEN (Ger.), FRis0L Vastaco (Sp.). 


LarGce LimMa. GERMAN Wax oR BUTTER. 
CaROLINA OR SEWEE. | SOUTHERN PROLIFIC. 
HORTICULTURAL OR WREN’S Eaa. | CREASE BACK. 


DutcH Caské KNIFE. 


Large Lima. A well known and excellent variety. It is the 
best shell bean known: Should have rich ground,.and plenty room 
to grow. ; 


Carolina or Sewee. A variety similar to the Lima; the only 
difference is, the seeds and pods are smaller. It is generally culti- 
vated, being more productive than the Large Lima. 


Horticultural or Wwem’s Ege, does not grow very strong; 
bears well, pods about six inches long, which are roundish and very 
tender. 


Duteh Case Knife. A very good pole bean; itisearly; pods 
broad and long, somewhat turned towards the end. 


German Wax. Thisisa fine variety, and has the same good 
qualities as the German Dwarf Wax. Pods have a waxy appearance ; 
very succulent and tender. 


Southern Prolific. No variety will continue longer in bearing 
than this. It stands the heat of the summer better than any other, 
and is planted to succeed the other kinds. It is a very strong grower; 
pods about seven inches long and flat; seeds are dark yellow or rather 
light brown. It is the standard-variety for the New Orleans market, 
for late spring and summer. 


Crease Back. A variety of Pole Beans which has been culti- 
vated in the South for a long time, but has never come into the trade 
till introduced by me. It is an excellent bean, earlier than the 


‘Southern Prolific.”? Seeds white; 
pods round, with a crease in the 
back, from which the name. It is 
a good grower, bears abundantly, 
and if shipped, will keep better than 
most other kinds. It sells better 
in the spring than any other for - 
shipping purposes; and when in 
season, it can not be surpassed.. For 
early summer, the Southern Prolific 
is preferable, standing the heat bet- 
ter. Some two years ago I received 
half a bushel from near Mobile, Aia., 
and all the beans of this variety 
about here ean be traced back to that 
half bushel. I supplied two growers 
in Georgia where it was not known 
at that time. I expect to havea full 
supply this season. There is a light 
brown bean, streaked and mottled 
with dark brown and black of the 
same name; butit is not equal tothe 
whitevariety. In some localities this 
kind is called “‘ Calico Crease Back.”’ 
The white seeded variety is also 
known in some sections by the name 
of ‘‘Fat Horse.”’ 


ENGLISH BEANS. 


FEVE DE Marais (Fr.), Purr-BoHNE, 
(Ger.), Hapa Comun (Sp.). 


Broad Windsor. Notso much 
cultivated here as in some parts of 
Europe. It is much liked by the 
people of the Southern part of 
Europe. Ought to be planted during 
November; as, if planted in the 
spring, they will not produce much. White Crease Rack Beane: 


BEETS. 
BETRAVE (Fr.), RUNKELRUEFBE (Ger.), ReMoLacHa (Sp.). 


ExtTrRA EARLY OR BASSANO. _EGyptTian Rep TuRNIP. 

S1mon’s Ear Ly Rep TURNIP. | Lone RED ManGEL WURZEL. 
EARLY BLoop TURNIP. | WHITE FRENCH SuGAR. ES ay 
Lone BLoop. SILVER OR Swiss CHARD. i 


HatF Lone Bioop. 


Culture. 

The ground for beets should be rich and well spaded or plowed. 
Sow in drills twelve to eighteen inches apart, cover the seed about 
one inch deep. When about a month old, thin them out to four or six 
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inches apart. In this latitude beets are sown from January till the end 
of April, and from the middle of July till the middle of November ; in 
fact, some market gardeners sow some every month in the year. In 
the summer and fall, it is well to soak the seeds over night and roll 
in plaster before sowing. 


Extra Early or Bassano, is the earliest variety, but not pop- 
ular on account of its color, which is almost white when boiled. Earli- 
ness is not of so much value here, where there are beets sown and 
brought to the market the whole year round. In the North it is differ- 
ent, where the first crop of beets in the market in spring will bring a 
better price than the varieties which mature later. 


Simon’s Early Red Turnip Beet. Early Blood Turnip Beet. 


Simon’s Early Red Turnip. This is earlier than the Blood 
Turnip, smooth skin and of light red color; planted a good deal by 
the market gardeners about New Orleans. 


Early Blood Turnip. The most popular variety for market 
purposes as well as family use. Itis of a dark red color, and very 
tender. This is the principal variety planted for shipping. My stock 
is raised for me from dark selected roots, and can not be excelled. 


Long Blood. Is not quite so tender as the foregoing variety ; it 
is not planted at all for the market, and very little for family use. In 
the North it is chiefly planted for winter use; here we have Turnip 
Beets the whole winter from the garden; therefore it has not the same 
value. 


Half Long Blood. A very dark red variety of a‘half long 
shape; a good variety for family use. 


Long Red Mangel Wurzel. This is raised for stock; it 
grows to a large size. Here in the South where stock is not stabled 
during the winter, the raising of root crops is much neglected. Being 
very profitable for its food it ought to be more cultivated. 
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Egyptian Red Turnip. 
This is a new variety sent out by 
**Benary’’ some yearsago. It is 
very early, tender, deep red and — 
of Turnip shape. Leaves of this 
variety are smallerthan of others. 
The seeds are also much smaller. 
T recommend it and consider it a 
good acquisition. The seed of 
this variety is obtained by me 
from the originator, and is the 
finest stock offered. 


Feyptian Red Turnip Beet. 
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White French Sugar Beet. 
White French Sugar, is 
used the same as the foregoing; = 
not much planted. Silver Beet or Swiss Chard. 


Silver Beet or Swiss Chard. This variety is cultivated for 
its large succulent leaves, which are used for the same purposes as 
Spinach. Itis very popular in the New Orleans market. 


BORECOLE OR CURLED KALE. 


CHOU-VERT (FYr.), GRUNER Kou (Ger.), BRETON (Sp.). ~ 


Dwarf German Greens. 
A vegetable highly esteemed in the Northern part of Europe, but 
very little cultivated in this country. It requires frost to make it 
good for the table. Treated the same as cabbage. 
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BROCCOLI. 
Cuovu Broco.i (Fr.), SPARGEL-KoHL (Ger.), BrocuLi (Sp.). 


Purple Cape. 


Resembles the Cauliflower, but not forming such compact heads, 
and not quite so white, being of a greenish cast. We raise such fine 
Cauliflower here that very little Broccoli is planted. 

The Purple Cape is the most desirable variety; cultivated the 
same as Half Early Cauliflower; further North than New Orleans, 
where Cauliflower does not succeed, the Broccoli may be substituted, 
being hardier. 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS. 


CHoU DE BRUXELLES (Fr.), ROSEN OR SPROS- 
SEN KouHu (Ger.), BRETON DE 
BRUSELAS (Sp.). 


A vegetable cultivated the same as 
the Cabbage, but very little known here. 
The small heads which appear along the 
upper part of the stalk between the 
leaves, make a fine dish when well pre- 


pared. 
Brussels Sprouts. 
CABBAGE. 
Cxovu PomMkg (Fr.), KoprKouHL (Ger.), REPOLLO (Sp.). 
Earzy York. IMPROVED LARGE LATE DRUMHEAD. 
Harty LAarGe YorK. FROTSCHER’S SUPERIOR LATE FLAT 
EARLY SuGAR LOAF. Dutcu. 
EaRLy LARGE OXHEART. Rep Dutcu (for Pickling). 
EARLY WINNINGSTADT. GREEN GLOBE SAVOY. 
JERSEY WAKEFIELD. EarRLty DWARF SAvoy. 
EaRLty FLAT Dvtcu. DRUMHEAD Savoy. 
Earty DRUMHEAD. St. DENIS oR CHOU BONNEUIL. 
LARGE FLAT BRUNSWICK. EXCELSIOR. 
IMPROVED EARLY SUMMER. 


During the past ‘‘ World’s Exposition ”’ I exhibited different vege- . 
tables as they were in season. Many visitors will recollect the fine 
specimens of Cabbage, Beets, Celery, Cauliflower, Lettuce, Cucum- 
bers, etc., they saw there displayed. I received the Prize for ** Frot- 
scher’s Flat Dutch Cabbage” andeEarly Blood Turnip Beets. 
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Sixteen heads of Cabbage, devoid of all outside leaves, weighed one 
hundred and seventy-three pounds. They were raised on Captain 
Marcy’s place, one mile below Algiérs.—I did not exhibit these for 
competition, but merely to show to our Northern visitors what fine 
vegetables we have here during the winter, when at their homes every 
thing is covered with snow and ice. The Committee of Awards on 
Vegetables gave me the Prize without any solicitation on my part,— 
they thinking it well merited. (See inside cover.) 


Culture. 


Cabbage requires a strong, good soil, and should be heavily man- 
ured. To raise large Cabbage without good soil and without working 
the plants well, is an impossibility. Cabbage is sown here almost in 
every month of the year, but the seed for a main crop should be sown ~ 
from July to September. Some sow earlier, but July is time enough. 
For a succession, seed can be sown till November. Early varieties 
are sown during winter and early spring. Cabbage is a very impor- 
tant crop and one of the best paying for the market gardener. It re- 
quires more work and attention than most people are willing to give, 
to raise cabbage plants during the months of July and August. I 
have found, by careful observation, that plants raised in August are 
the surest to head here. The most successful gardeners in raising 
cabbage plants, sow the seeds thinly in seed-beds, and water several 
times during the day; in fact, the seed bed never is allowed to get 
dry from the sowing ofthe seed till large enough to transplant. There 
is no danger in doing this of scalding the plants, as many would sup- 
pose; but on the contrary, the plants thrive well, and so treated, will 
be less liable to be attacked by the cabbage-fiy, as they are too often 
disturbed during the day. Tobacco stems chopped up and scattered 
between the plants and in the walks between the beds, are a preventa- 
tive against the fly. 


Eariy York. This is an early variety, but very little grown 
here except for family use. As we have cabbage heading up almost 
the whole year, ithas not the same value as in Northern climates, 
where the first cabbage in spring brings a good price. 


Large York. About twoto three weeks later than the above. 
forming hard heads; not grown for the market. Recommended for 
family use. 


Early Sugar Loaf. Another pointed variety, with spoon- 
shaped leaves; sown in early spring for an early summer cabbage. 


Early Large Oxheart. An excellent variety, which is later 
than the Large York, and well adapted for sowing in fall or early 
spring. ; 


Early Winningstadt. This isa very fine solid-heading variety ; 
pointed and of good size, of the same season as the Oxheart. It is 
very good for family use. It does not suit the market, as no pointed 
cabbage can be sold to anyadvantage in the New Orleans market. 
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Frotscher’s Superior Late Flat Dutch. 

Zersey Wakefield. Very popular in the North, but little 
planted here. It is of medium size and heads up well. 

Early Flat Dutch. An intermediate variety between the early 
pointed and late varieties. It is not, on an average, as heavy as the 
Oxheart or Winningstadt, but, if raised for the market, more salable 
on account of being fiat. Very good variety for family use. 

Early DBrumhead. A similar variety to the above; a little 
earlier,and not making as many leaves it can be planted close. A 
good early spring cabbage. 

Large Fiat Brunswick. This is alate German variety, intro- 
duced by me about nineteen yearsago. It is an excellent variety, and 
when well headed up the shape of it is a true type of a Premium Flat 
Dutch Cabbage. It requires very rich ground, and should be sown 
early, as it is a little more susceptible of frost than the Superior Flat 
Dutch. Itis well adapted for shipping, being very hard, and does not 
wilt so quick as others. At Frenier, along the Jackson Railroad, this 
is the kind principally planted, and is preferred over all other varié- 
ties. The people living there plant nothing else except cabbage, 
and have tried nearly all highly recommended varieties, and this 
is their choice. At that place the seeds are sown in October and Novem- 
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Early Drumhead Cabbage. Improved Early Summer 


Improved Early Summer. This cabbage is of recent intro- 
duction. It is not quite so large as the Brunswick, but earlier; for 
fall it can be sown in August; for spring, in November and as late as 
January. It heads up very uniform and does not produce many out- 
side leaves. It.is hardierthan the Brunswick, and stands the cold and 
heat better. The seed I offer is of the best strain cultivated, and can’ 
be planted closer together than the late varieties, say about 8000 to 
the acre. I can recommend it very highly. 


Improved Large Late Drumbhead. Fine large variety ; 
should be sown early in the fall for winter, or during December and 
January for late spring use; it will stand more cold weather than the 
Brunswick. - 


Superior Late Flat Dutch. This is the most popular variety 
for winter cabbage, and cultivated by almost every gardener who 
plants for the New Orleans market. My stock is of superior quality, 
and I venture to say that seventy-five per cent. of all cabbage sold in 
the New Orleans market are of seeds which have been obtained from: 
my store. During winter and spring, specimens, which are brought 
as samples to my establishment, weighing from fifteen to twenty-five 
pounds, can be frequently seen. In regard tothe time of planting see 
remarks under head of cabbage, in the directions for planting for July. 
T have tried seed of the Flat Dutch from different growers, but have 
found none yet to equal the stock I have been selling for years, and 
which is raised for me by contract. 


Red Dutch. Mostly used for pickling or salads. Very little 
cultivated. 


Green Globe Savoy. Medium sized heads, not very hard, but 
all the leaves can be used. This andthe following varieties are of fine 
flavor, and preferred by many over the other varieties. 


Early Dwarf Savoy. Heads rather small, but solid; leaves 
very curled and succulent, of a dark greencolor. Very fine for family 
garden. 

Drumhead Savey. Leaves are wrinkled, but not quite so 
much as the two foregoing kinds. It grows toa good size with large 
roundish heads. 
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St. Denis or Chou Bonneuil. This was at one time cne of 
the most popular varieties grown for this market; but since a few 
years it has not done as well as formerly, and is therefore planted very 
little now. It wants good ground and high cultivation. It does better 
for spring than for fall. Should be sown in November. 

Excelsior. There are several varieties called by this name. 
What I offer is asecond early variety : light green in color, but few out- 
side leaves and alarge roundishhead. It is not as hardy as the Supe- 
rior Flat Duteh, and did excellently when planted for the spring. 
Seed sown last season as late as January produced fine large heads. 
It stands the heat better than the Brunswick. This variety, the 
Brunswick and Early Summer are the best to plant for shipping in 
spring. : 


CAULIFLOWER. 
CHOUFLEUR (Fr.), BLUMENKOHL (Ger.) CoLIFLOR (Sp.). 
Extra Ear_y Paris. _ | Earty Trarian GIant. 
Hair Earty Panis. | Lare Trattan Grant. 


EARLY ERFURT. IMPERIAL (new). 
Le NorManpDs (short stemmed). | LARGE ALGIERS. 

- This is one of the finest vegetables grown, and succeeds well in the 
neighborhood of New. Orleans. Large quantities are raised on the sea 
coast in the neighborhood of Barataria Bay.. The two Italian varieties 


are of excellent quality. growing to a large size, and are considered 


hardier than the German and French varieties. I have had specimens 
brought to the store, raised from seed obtained from me, weighing six- 
teen pounds. The ground for planting Cauliflower should be very 
rich. They thrive best in rich sandy soil, and require plenty of mois- 
ture during the formation of the head. The Italian varieties should 
be sown from April till July: the latter month and June is the best 
time to sow the Early Giant. During August, September and October, 
the Le Normands, Half Early Paris and Erfurt can be sown. The 
Half Early Paris is very popular, but the other varieties are just as 
good.. For spring crop the Italian kinds do not answer, but the early 
French and German varieties can be sown at the end of December 
and during January, in a bed protected from frost, and may be trans- 
planted during February and as late as March into the open ground. 
If we havea favorable season, and not too dry, they will be very fine: 
but if the heat sets in soon the flowers will not obtain the same size 
as those obtained from seeds sown in fall, and which head during 
December and January. 

Extra Early Paris, the earliest variety, heads small: very ten- 
der. : 

Half Early Paris. The most popular in the New Orleans mar- 
ket. Heads of good size, white and compact. 

Early Erfurt. This variety is of more dwarfish growth than 
the two former. Heads white and of good size. Heads with certainty. 

Le Normands isa French variety, and largely cultivated here. 
It stands more dry weather than the other varieties, and has large 
and pure white heads. Not so popular as the Half Early Paris in this 
market, but there is no good reason why it should not be, as it is an ex- 
cellent variety in every respect; stands the heat better than any other. 
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Large Algiers 


Large Algiers. A French variety of the same season as the Le, 


Normands, but a surer cropper. It is one of the best kinds, and will 
take the place of all other second early varieties when better known. 


Early ftalian Giant. Very large fine sort, not quite so late as 
the Late Italian, and almostas large. The headsare quite large, white 
and compact, and of delicious flavor. Irecommend it to all who have 


not triedit. When sown at the proper season it will head with cer- 


tainty, and willnot fail to give satisfaction. 


Late Italian Giant. This is the largest of all the Cauliflowers. 
It is grown to a considerable extent in the neighborhood of New Or- 
leans. Itis very large and compact; should not be sown later than 
June, as it takes from seven to nine months before it heads. 
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Eariy Italian Giant Cauliflower. 


Imperial. (New.) A variety from France, very similar tothe 
Le Normands, perhaps a little earlier; very good. I recommend it 
highly. 


CARROT. 
CAROTTE (Fr.), MOEHRE OR GELBE RUEBE (Ger.), ZANAHORIA (Sp.). 


EarLy ScaRLeET Horn. St. VALERIE. 

HatF Lone ScarLeT FRENCH. ¢ HatrF Lone Luc. 
IMPROVED LoNG ORANGE. DANVERS INTERMEDIATE. 
Lone RED, WITHOUT CORE. 


Requires a sandy loam, well manured, and deeply spaded up. 
Should be sown in drills ten to twelve inches apart, so the plants can 
be worked after they are up. Gardeners here generally sow them 
broad-cast, and often the roots are small from being erowded too 
much together. 

Early Seariet Horm. A short stump-rooted variety, of medium 
size, very early and of fine flavor. Not cultivated for the market. 

Half Long French Scariei. Thisis the most popular variety, 
and extensively grown for the market as well as for family use. Itis 
a little later than the Early Horn, but much larger; bright scarlet in 
eolor, and of fine flavor. 

Half Long Luc. This is a new variety from France. It is as 
early as any previously mentioned, but stump-rooted and larger. It 
is very smooth and of a fine color. ; ‘ 

improved Long Orange. This is an old variety, roots long 
and of deep orange color. It is not much cultivated in this section, 
and the flavor is not so fine as that of the two preceding kinds. Valu- 
able for field culture. 
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Half Long Frene 
Searlet Carrot. 
Danyers’ Intermediate. 
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Early Scarlet Horn Carrot. 
g Red Carrot, without core. 
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Long Red, without core. A new variety from France, which is 
of cylindrical shape, very smooth, bright scarlet color, and of fine fla- 
vor; has no heart or core. It is not quite so early as the Half Long, 
but more productive. Consider it a first-class variety for the table, 
and one that will come into general cultivation when better known. 

Si. Valerie. A new variety from France, bright red in color; a 
little larger and longer than the Half Long French, and stronger in 
the leaves. This is one of the finest carrots, and will take the place 
of the Half Long in the course of time. It is very sinooth. 

Danvers. An intermediate American variety of recent introduc- 
tion. It is of a bright orange color; very smooth, symmetrically 
formed; somewhat stump-rooted like the Half Long Luc. It will pro- 
duce more in weight to the acre than any other Half Long variety. 


CELERY. 
CELERI (FT.), SELLERIE (Ger.), APpro (Sp.). 


LARGE WHITE SOLID. | Dwarr LarGE RIBBED. (New.) 


SANDRINGHAM ’S DWaRF WHITE. CUTTING. 
TuRNIP-ROOTED. | 


Z Sow in May and June for early 
yy-> transplanting, and in August 
<=} and September fora later crop. 
Sow thinly and shade during the 
hot months. When the plants 
are six inches high, transplant 
into trenches about four inches 
deep, nine wide, andtwo and a 
half feet apart, made very rich 
by digging in rotten manure. 
Plants should be from 6 to 8 
inches apart. When planted out 
during the hot months, the 
trenches require to be shaded, 
which is generally done by 
spreading cotton cloth over 
them; lantanais willanswer the 
same purpose. Celery requires 
plenty of moisture, and watering 
with soapsuds,or liquid manure, 
wili benefit the plants a great 
deal. When tall enough it 
should be earthed up to blanch 
to make it fit for the table. 

Large White Solid isthe 
variety mostly grown. Is white, 
solid and crisp. 


Sandringham’s Dwarf 
White. This is anew variety 
= y of excellent quality, somewhat 

Large White Solid Celery. 
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Celeriac or Turnip-Rooted Celery. 


taller than the -Incomparable 


Dwarf. It has become very pop-. 


ular with the market gardeners. 


Celeriac or Turnip-rooted 
Celery, is very popular in some 
parts of Europe, but hardly cul- 
tivated here. It should be sown 
in the fall of the year, and trans- 
planted six inches apart, in rows 


one foot apart. When the roots & 


have cbtained a good size, they 
are boiled, scraped off, sliced and 
dressed with vinegar, etc., as a 
salad. 


Dwarf, Large Ribbed. 
This kind was brought here sey- 
eral years ago from France. It 
is short, but very thick-ribbed, 


solid and of fine flavor. One of . 


the very best for here. 


Celery for Soup. This is : 


sown in the spring of the year, 
broad-cast, to be used for season- 
ing, the same as Parsley. 


Dwarf, Large Ribbed. (New.) 
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CHERVIL. 
CERFEUIL (Fr.), KERBELKRAUT (Ger.). 

An aromatic plant used a good deal for seasoning, especially in 
oyster soup, and is often cut between Lettuce when seryed as a salad. 
In the North this vegetable is very little known, but in this section 
there is hardly a garden whereit isnot found. Sow broad-cast during 
fall for winter and spring, and in Januaryand February for summer 
use. 


COLLARDS. 


A kind of cabbage which does not head, but the leaves are used 
the same as other cabbage. Not so popular as in former years, and 
very little planted in this vicinity. 


CORN SALAD. 
Mace, Doucet (Fr.), ACKER SaLaT (Ger.), VALERIANA (Sp.). 
Broad-leaved Corn Salad is the variety generally cultivated. Itis 
used as a salad during the winter and early spring months. Should 
be sown broad-cast during fall and winter, or in drills nine inches 
apart. 


CORN.—INDiAN. 


Mais (Fr.), WELSCHKORN (Ger.), Matiz (Sp.). 


/ 


Extra EARLY Dwarr Suaar. LARGE WHITE FLINT. 
ADAM’S ExTRA EARLy. Biunt’s PROLIFIC FIELD. 
EarRLy SUGAR OR SWEET. IMPROVED LEAMING. 
STOWEL’S EVERGREEN SUGAR. GOLDEN BEAUTY. 
GOLDEN Dent GourpD SEED. CHAMPION WHITE PEARL. 


EARLY YELLOW CANADA. 


Plant in hills about three feet apart, drop four to five seeds and 
thin out to two or three. Where the ground is strong the Adam’s 
Extra Early and Crosby’s Sugar can be planted in hills two and a half 
feet apart, as these two varieties are more dwarfish than the other 
varieties. Plant for a succession from February till June. 

Extra Early or Crosby’s Dwarf Sugar. This is a very 
early variety and of excellent quality. Ears small, but very tender. 
It isnot so extensively planted as it deserves to be. 

Adam/’s Extra Early, the most popular variety with market 
gardeners for first planting. It has no fine table qualities, but as it 
grows to a good size, and is matured in about forty days from time of 
planting, it meets with ready sale in the market, and for these reasons 
gsardeners prefer it. 

Early Sugar or New England. Along eight-rowed variety, 
which succeeds the Extra Early kinds. Desirable variety. 

Stowel’s Evergreen Sugar. This is the best of all. Sugar 
Corn. It is not an early Corn, but the ears are of large size, and ate 
well filled. It remains green longer than any other variety, and is 
quite productive. The cultivation of this excellent cereal, as well as 
all other Sugar Corn, is much neglected, yet why people will plant 
common field-corn for table use, considering size instead of quality, I 
cannot understand. 
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Extra Early Sugar Corn. Early Sugar or New England Corn. ee Sugar Corn. 


Golden Dent Gourd Seed. A field variety which is very pro- 
ductive at the North. It makesa very fine Corn South, but has to be 
planted here several years in succession before it attains perfection, 
as during the first year the ears are not well covered by the husk, as 
it is the case with all Northern varieties. When selected and planted 
here for a few years, it becomes acclimated and makes an excellent 


Corn with large, fine ears, grain deep and cob of medium size. 


Early Yellow Canada. A long, eight-rowed variety. It is 
very early, and is planted in both field and garden. 


Large White Fiimt. A very popular variety with gardeners 
and amateurs. It is planted here for table use principally, but like 
the Golden Dent makes an excellent variety for field culture after it 
has been planted here for two or three years. 

Biunt’s Prolific Fieid Corm. This isa very excellent variety, 
either for the field or for the table. It is very prolific, producing from 
four to six ears of corn. They are of medium size, but well filled and 
heavy. Itis second early. This variety has done better than any 
other, and being of Southern origin it seems to be better adapted to 
our climate. I recommend it as an early yielding Corn. 

; improved Leaming. An extra early variety, sold by me for the 
first time two years ago. It is not hard and flinty; but sweet and nu- 
tritious, making excellent feed and fine meal. The ears are large and 
handsome, with deep large grains, deep orange color and small red 
cob. It is very productive. The shucks cover the ear better than any 
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Improved Leaming. 


Northern or Western yariety I haveever tried. It is adapted to a 
variety of soils, and produces well on heavy and light soil: it has 
shown itself as very reliable. 

Golden Beauty. This variety is the handsomest of all yellow 
corn ; the ears are ofa perfect shape, long, and filled out to the extreme 
end of the cob. The grains are not ofa flinty type, neither are they 
so soft as to be greatly shriveled as is the Golden Dent. Golden 
Beauty matures early, ripening in eighty days from planting, and sur- 
passes all in size and beauty of grain. 

Champion White Pearl. This isa very handsome white corn. 
The grain is pure white, exceedingly heavy and long, two of which 
will span the cob, which is small. Being medium in size of stalk it 
can be planted much thicker than a large Corn and at the same time 
bear a-full sized ear. The originator has established in Champion 
White Pearl Corn a short, thick stalk, with the ear growing low upon 
it, Which is an advantage in stormy weather. 
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Golden Beauty Corn. 
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Champion White Pearl Corn. 


CRESS. 


CRESSON (Fr.), KREsSE, (Ger.), BERRO (Sp.). 


Used for salad during winter and spring. Sow broad-cast or in 
drills six inches apart. 

Curled or Pepper Grass. Not much used in this section. 

Broad-leaved. This variety is extensively cultivated for the 
market. It is sown from early fall to late spring. The leaves resem- 
ble Water Cress; a variety which does not wellsucceed here. Is con- 
sidered a very wholesome dish. 


CUCUMBER. 


CoONCOMBRE (Fr.), GURKE (Ger.), PEPINO (Sp.). 


IMPROVED EARLY WHITE SPINE. EARLY CLUSTER. 


EARLY FRAME. | Lone GREEN WHITE SPINE. 
Lone GREEN TURKEY. GHERKIN oR Burr (for pickling). 


Cucumbers need a rich soil. Plant in hills from three to four feet 
apart; the hills should be made rich with well decomposed manure, 
and eight to ten seeds should be planted in each hill, and covered 
about one-half inch deep; when well up thin out to four plants in the 


hill. Hoe between the hills till the vines meet. When the sprimeg is 
dry the plants have to be watered, else they do not keep in bearing 
long. They can be planted from March till July. A great many cu- 
cumbers are planted here in February, or even sooner, and are pro- 
tected by small boxes with a pane of glass on top. These boxes are 
removed during the day, and put back in the evening. When daysare 
cloudy and cold, the plants are kept covered. 
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Improved Early White Spine. 
“A This isthe most popular variety. It is of 
medium size, light green, covered with 
white Spines, and turns white when ripe. 
Improved Early White Spine. The best variety for shipping, Of late 
years it is used by most gardeners for fore- 

ing as well as out-door culture. It is very productive. 

Early Frame. Another early varicty, but 
not so popular as the foregoing kind. It is deep 
green in color, but turns yellow very quickly: 
therefore gardeners do not plant it much. 


Long Green Turkey. A long variety 
attaining a length of from fifteen to eighteen 
inches when well grown. Very fine and produc- 
tive. 


Early Cluster. Early, short and prickly ; 
it bears in clusters. 


Long Green White Spine Cucumber. 


Long Green White Spine or New Orleans Market. This 
is a variety selected from an imported forcing cucumber intro- 
duced by me. It is good for forcing or open ground; very productive, 
keeps its green color, and has few vines. This variety can not be ex- 
celled for shipping, as it produces very perfect cucumbers and but few 
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culls; the largest growers of cucumbers for shipping about here 
plant none but this variety. It is quite different from the Long 
“White Spine offered by some. . ; 


West India Gherkin. This is an oval variety, small in size. 
It is used for pickling when young and tender. When grown to its 
full size it can be stewed with meat. In fact, this is the only use made 
of it about New Orleans. 


EGG-PLANT. 
AUBERGINE (Fr.), EIERPFLANZE (Ger.), BERENGENA (Sp.). 


The seeds should be sownin hot-beds in the early part of January. 
When a couple of inches high they should be transplanted into another 
frame, so that the plants may become strong androbust. When warm 
enough, generally during March, the plants can be placed in the open 
eround, about two and a half feet apart. This- vegetable is very 
popular in the South, and extensively cultivated. 


Large Purple Ege—Plant. 


Large Purple or New Orleans Market. This is the only 
kind grown here; it is large, oval in shape and of adark purple color 
and very productive. Southern grown seed of this, as of agood many 
other tropical or sub-tropical vegetables, is preferable to Northern 
seed, as it will germinate more readily, and the plant will last longer 
during the hot season. . 


ENDIVE. 
CHICOREE (Fr.), ENDIVIEN (Ger.), ENprIBra (Sp.). 


A salad plant which is very popular and much cultivated for the 
market, principally for summer use. It can be sown in drills a foot 
apart, and, when the plants are well up, thinned out till about eight 
-inches apart. Or it can be sown broad-cast thinly and transplanted 
the same as Lettuce. When the leaves are large enough, say about 
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eight inches long, tie them up for blanching, to make them fit for the 
table. This can only be done in dry weather, otherwise the leaves are 
apt to rot. For summer use do not sow before the end of March, as, 
if sown sooner, the plants will run into seed very early. Sow for a 
succession during the 
Sp-bbie amd) “stm Mm er 
months. For winter use 
sow in September and 
October. 

Green Curled. Is 
the most desirable kind, 
as it stands more heat than 
the following sort, and the 
favorite market variety. 

Extra Fine Curled. 
Does not grow quite so 
large as the foregoing, and is more apt to decay when there is a wet 
summer. Better adapted for winter. 


Broad-leaved or Escarolle. Makes a fine salad when well 
grown and blanched, especially for summer. 


Green Curled Endive. 


KOHL-RAB!, OR TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE. 
: Cuou Navet (Fr.), Kouu-Rasi (Ger.), Cou DE NABo (Sp.). 


This vegetable is very popular with the European population of 
this city, and largely cultivated here. It is used for soups, or pre- 
pared in the same manner as 
Cauliflower. For late fall and 
winter use it should be sown 
from the end of July till the 
middle of October; for spring 
A ~ use, during January and Febru- 
(A f—<— - sary. When the young plants 
eh, one month old transplant 
them in rows one foot apart, and 
about the same distance in the 
rows. They also grow finely if 
sown broad-cast and thinned out 
when young, so that the plants 
are not too crowded; or, they 
may be sown in drills, and 
cultivated the same as Ruta 

Bagas. 
Early White Vienna. 
The finest variety ofall, and the 
only kind I keep. It is early, 
forms a smooth bulb, and has 
few small leaves. The so-called 
large White or Green is not de- 

Early White Vienna Kohl-rabi sirable. 
4 
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AY i; Porreav (Fr.), Laucg (Ger.), PvERo (Sp.). 
WON 
‘ae A species of Onion, highly esteemed for flavoring 
VAN "y soups. Should be sown broad-cast and transplanted, 
WIN [it when about six to eight inches high, into rows a foot 
I Ny apart, and six inches apart in the rows. Should be 


planted at least four inches deep. They require to 
! be well cultivated in order to secure large roots. 
* Sow in October for winter and spring use, and in 
January and February, for summer. 

Large London Fiag. Is the most desirable 
kind, and that most generally grown. 


—= = 
a 
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CT Large Carentan. This is a new French vari- 
Large London Flag ety which grows to a very large size. 
Leek. 
LETTUCE. 


Lattue (Fr.), Laiticu (Ger.), LEcHuGA (Sp.) 
EarRLy CABBAGE OR WHITE Butter- | DRUMHEAD CABBAGE. 

HEAD. WHITE Paris Coss. 
IMPROVED Royal CABBAGE. PERPIGNAN. 

Brown DutcH CABBAGE. | IMPROVED LARGE Passion. 

Lettuce is sown here during the whole year by the market gar- 
dener. Of course, it takes a good deal of labor to produce this vege- 
table during our hot summer months. For directions how to sprout 
the seed during that time, see ‘‘ Work for June.” The richer and 
better the ground the larger the head will be. No finer Lettuce is 
grown anywhere else than in New Orleans during fall and spring. The 
seed should be sown broad-cast, and, when large enough, planted out 
in rows a foot apart, and from eight to ten inches apart in the rows. 
Some kinds grow larger than others; for instance, Butterhead will not 
require as much space as Drumhead or Perpignan. 


Perpignan Lettuce, 
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Early Cabbage or White Butter. 
An early variety forming a solid head, but 
not quite so large assome others. It is the 
best kind for family use, to sow during fall 
and early spring, as itis very early and of 
good flavor. Early Cabbage or White Butter 


Improved Royal Cabbage. Thisis the most popular variety 
in this State. Heads light green, of large size, and about two weeks 
later than the White Butter. It is verytenderand crisp; can besown 
later in the spring than the foregoing kind, and does not run into 
seed so quickly. : 


Brown Dutch Cabbage. A very hardy kind, formsa solid 
head ; not so popular as many other kinds; good for winter. 


Drumhead Cabbage. An 
excellent spring variety forming 
large heads, the outer leaves 
curled. 


White Paris Coss. This is 
very popular with the New Orleans 
market gardeners, as it is the 
favorite with the French popula- 
tion. It grows to perfection and 
forms large, fine heads, particu- 


Ne larly in the spring of the year. 
Drumhead Cabbage Lettuce. 


Perpignam. A fine German variety which forms large light 
green heads, and which stands the heat better than the Royal. Itis 
much cultivated for the market, as it thrives well when sown during 
the latter end of spring. 


Improved Large Passion. This is a large Cabbage Lettuce 
introduced by me from California; it attains a large size, grows slowly, 
but heads very hard. It does better here during late autumn and 
winter than in summer, as it cannot stand the heat. If sown late in 
the fall and transplanted during winter, it grows to very large heads, 
hard and firm. Jt is the kind shipped from here in the spring. 


MELON.—Musk or CanTELOUPE. 
MELON (Fr.), MELONE (Ger.), MELON (Sp.). 


NeEtTED NUTMEG. | EARLY WHITE JAPAN. 
NETTED CITRON. PERSIAN OR CASSABA. 
PINE APPLE. New ORLEANS MARKET. 


Melons require a rich sandyloam. If the ground is not rich 
enough a couple of shovels full of rotted manure should be mixed into 
each hill, which ought to be from five to six feet apart; drop ten or 
twelve seeds, and when the plants have two or three rough leaves, 
thin out to three or four plants. Canteloupes are cultivated very ex- 
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tensively in the neighborhood of New Orleans, and the quality is very 
fine; far superior to those raised in the North. Some gardeners 
plant during February and cover with boxes, the same as described 

for Cucumbers. When Melons are ripening, too much rain will im- 
pair the flavor of the fruit. 

Netted Nutmeg Melon. Small oval melon, roughly netted, 
early, and of fine flavor. 

Netted Citrom Canteloupe. This variety is larger than the 
foregoing kind ; itis more rounded in shape, of medium size and roughly 
netted. . 

Pine Appie Canteioupe. A medium sized early variety, oval 
in shape, and of very fine flavor. 

Early White Japan Canteloupe. An early kind, of creamish 
white color, very sweet, and of medium size. : 

| 


Persian or Cassaba..A large variety, of oval shape and delicate 
flavor. The rind of this kind is very thin, which is a disadvantage in 
handling, and prevents it from being planted for the market. Very 
fine for family use. 


Note.—The above cut represents the New Orleans Melon; it has been taken from a 
common specimen grown by one of my customers, who raises the seed ofthis variety 
for me. = 


New Orleans Market. A large species of the citron kind. It 
is extensively grown for this market; large in size, very roughly netted 
and of luscious flavor; different altogether from the Northern Netted 
Citron, which is earlier, but not so fine in flavor, and not half the size 
of the variety grown here. The New Orleans Market cannot be ex- 
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celled by anv other variety in the world. In a favorable season it is a 
perfect gem. I have tried it alongside of varieties praised at the 
North, such as are brought out every year,—but none of them could 
compare with the New Orleans Market. As for some years past the 
seeds were scarce [had some grown North, but they lost their fine 
qualities, size and flavor. It requires a Southern sun to bring the seed 
to perfection. Small varieties of melons will improve in size if culti- 
vated here for a number of years, and if care is taken that no Cucum- 
bers, Squashes, Gourds or Pumpkin are cultivated in the vicinity. If 
the best and earliest specimens are selected for seed, in three or four 
years the fruit will be large and fine. 


MELON —W ater. 


MELON D’Eau (Fr.), WASSERMELONE (Ger.), SANDIA (Sp.). 


MovuntvAIN SWEET. RATTLE SNAKE. 
MounrtvaAIN SPROUT. CUBAN QUEEN. 
IMPROVED GiPSEY. MamMotH [RON Crap. 
Ice-Cream (White seeded). PRIDE OF GEORGIA. 
ORANGE WATER. 


Water Melon will grow and produce in places where Canteloupe 
will not do well. The soil for this plant should be light and sandy. 
Plant in hills about eight feet apart, eight to twelve seeds in a hill; 
when the plants are well up thin out to three. The plants should be 
hoed often, and the ground between the hills kept clean till the vines 
touch. 


Mountain Sprout Melon 


Garden Manual 


Improyed Gipsey Melon. 


Mountain Sweet Water. This was once a very popular 
variety ;it is of oblong shape, flesh bright scarlet and of good fiavor. It 
is very productive. 

Mountain Sprout Water. Thisissimilarin shape to the fore- 

going variety, but rather later. Itis light green with irregular stripes 
of dark green. Flesh bright scarlet. 
Improved Gipsey. This is a lately introduced variety which 
has become the favorite of the market gardeners. It is very large, ob- 
long, and of a dark green color, striped and mottled with light green. 
Flesh scarlet and of delicious flavor. This is without any exception 
the best market variety. 

Ice-Cream. (WHITESEEDED.) A medium sized variety of excel- 
lent quality. Itis early and very productive. Being thin in the rind 
it is not so well adapted for the market as the other kinds; notwith- 
standing this, it is grown exclusively by some for that purpose, on ac- 
count of its earliness. It has come into general cultivation more and 
more every year, as it is very sweet, and sells readily in the market. 

Orange Water. Quite a distinct variety from the others. The 
rind can be peeled off the same as the skin of an orange, It is of me- 
dium size, fair quality. Very little cultivated. 


Rattle Snake. An old Southern variety which has come into 
notice since a few years; it is of large size, the green not quite so dark 
as the Gipsey, but the stripes larger; fine market variety. The past 
season, when other varieties failed, it stood the wet weather well, and 
sold more readily than others, not having been injured in looks. It 
stands transportation better than any other; has become the stand- 
ard market variety, and taken the place of the Mountain Sweet and 
Mountain Sprout, which were planted in former years. The seed I 
offer of this variety is grown for me by one of the best growers in 
Georgia. It is of the purest strain that can be found. 


Cuban Queen. A striped variety; highly recommended by 
Northern seedsmen; said to reach from fifty to seventy pounds. 
Sweet and of delicate flavor; it does not grow as large here as said it 
does North. 


Mammoth Iron Clad. A new variety; highly reeommended 
North, but does not come up to expectation when planted here. 


ea 
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Pride of Georgia. A new Melon from Georgia, of excellent 
quality ; attains a large size when well cultivated. A very good vari- 
ety for family use. 
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Mammoth Iron Clad Melon. 
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MUSTARD. 
MovutTARDE (Fr.), SENF (Ger.), Mostaza (Sp.). 
WHITE OR YELLOW SEEDED. | LARGE-LEAVED. 

This is grown to quite an extent in the Southern States. and is 
sown broad-cast during fall, winter and spring. It may be used the 
same as spinach, or boiled with meat as greens. The White or Yellow 
Seeded is very little cultivated, and is used chiefly for medical pur- 
poses, or pickling. The Large-leaved or Curled has black seed, a dis- 
tinct kind from the Northern or European variety. The seed is raised 
in Louisiana. It makes very large leaves; cultivated more and more 
every year. 

NASTURTIUM. 
CaPUcINE (Fr.), INDIANISCHE KRESSE (Ger.), CAPUCHINA (Sp.). 
TaLL. | Dwarr. 
Not cultivated here, except for ornament. 


OKRA. 


GREEN TaLL Growinc. | Dwarr WHITE. 


This is a highly esteemed vegetable in the South, and no garden, 
whether small or large, is withoutit. It is used in making “Gumbo,” 
a dish the Creoles of Louisiana know how to prepare better than any 
other nationality. Itis also boiledin salt and water, and served with 
vinegar as a salad, and is considered a very wholesome dish. Should 
not be planted before the ground is warm in spring, as the seeds are 
apt to rot. Sow in drills, which ought to be two to three feet apart, 
and when up, thin out, and leave one or two plants every twelve or 
fifteen inches. 


Tall Growlng Okra. 


on 
~ 
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Tall Growing. This is the variety most cultivated here. The 
pods are long, round towards the end, and keep tender longer than 
the square podded kind. 

Dwarf White. This is avery early and prolific variety, and re- 
mains tender longer than any other. It will come into general cul- 
tivation when better known. The stock of seed Loffer has been selected 
for years, and is very pure. 


ONION. 
OGNON (Fr.), ZWIEBEL (Ger.), CEBOLLA (Sp.). 
| CrEOoLE. | NEw QUEEN. 


The Onion is one of the most important vegetables, and is grown 
to a large extent in Louisiana. Thousands of barrels are shipped in 
spring from here to the Western and Northern States. There is one 
peculiar feature about raising Onions here, and that is, they can only 
be raised from Southern, or so-called Creole seed. No seed from 
North, West, or any part of Europe, will produce a merchantable 
Onion in the South. When the crop of Creole seed is a failure, and 
‘they are scarce, they will bring a good price, and have been sold as 
high as ten dollarsa pound, when atthe same time Northern seed 
could be had for one-fourth of that price. Northern raised seed can 
be sown to be used green, but as we have Shallots here which grow 
during the whole autumn and winter, and multiply veryerapidly, the 
sowing of seed for green Onions is not profitable. Seed should be 
sown from the middle of September to the end of October; if sown 
sooner too many will throw up seed stalks. They are generally sown 
broad-cast, and when the size of a goose quill transplanted into rows 
one to two feet apart, and about five inches in the rows. Onions are 
different, in regard to rotation, from other vegetables; they do best if 
raised on the same ground for a succession of years. The price of 
Onions has been good, and it is expected to be equally as good next 
spring. ; 
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Louisiana or Creole Onion. 
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Louisiana or Creole Gnion. This is generally of a light red 
color, darker than the Strassburg, and lighter in color than the Weth- 
ersfield. The seed I have been selling, of this kind, for a number of 
years, has been raised on Bayou Lafourche, and has never failed to 
make fine large Onions. 

The crop of Creole Onion seed having failed three years ago, I sold 
a good deal of Italian seed, and had ample opportunity to see the re- 
Sults. The Giant Rocca I have discarded; it takes too long to bulb 
and is very spongy. The Bermuda and Red Tripoli have done fair, 
but the Onions do not mature as early as the Creole, and do not keep 
so well, although attaining a very large size, more so the Bermuda. 
They are of mild flavor, and well adapted to be used up in spring; but 
I would not recommend them to be raised for shipping, except the 
White Queen. 


NEW ITALIAN ONIONS. 


New Queen. This is a medium sized, white variety from Italy, 
very early and flat; can be sown as late as Fébruary, and good sized 
bulbs will yet be obtained. Itis of mild flavor and very fine when 
boiled and dressed for the table. It can not be too highly recom- 
mended. 

Giant Red Bermuda. Globular in shape, of reddish color, 
darker than,the Rocca, otherwise similar. 


SHALLOTS. 
ECHALLOTTE (Fr.), SCHALOTTEN (Ger.). 


A small sized Onion which growsinclumps. Itis generally grown 
in the South, and used in its green state for soups, stews, etc. There 
are two varieties, the Red and White; the latter variety is the most 
popular. In the fall of the year the bulbs are divided and set out in 
rows a foot apart, and four to six inches inthe rows. They grow and 
multiply very fast, and can be divided during winter, and set out again. 
Late in spring, when the tops become dry, they have to be taken up, 
thoroughly dried, and stored in a dry, airy place. 


‘PARSLEY. 
PERSIL (Fr.), PETERSILIE (Ger.), PERSIL (Sp.). 


PLAIN LEAVED. | IMPROVED GARNISHING. 
DoUBLE CURLED. 


Parsley can be sown during the fall from August to October, and 
during spring, from the end of January to the end of April. It is 
generally sown broad-cast. ¥ 

Plain Leaved. This is the kind raised for the New Orleans 
market. 


Doubie Curied. The leaves of this variety are curled. It has 
the same flavor as the other kind, but is not so popular. 

Ianproved Garnishing. This is the best kind to ornamenta 
dish ; it has the same flavor as the other kinds. 
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PARSNIP. 
Panais (Fr.), PASTINAKE (Ger.), Pastrnaca (Sp.). 
HoLLow Crown, OR SUGAR. 


Should be sown in deep, mellow soil, deeply spaded, as the roots 
are long. in drills twelve to eighteen inches apart ; when the plants are 
three inches high thin out to three inchesapart in the row. Sow from 
September to November for winter, and January to March for spring 
and summer crops. 

The Hollow Crown, or Sugar, is the kind generally culti- 
vated ; it possesses all the good qualities for which other varieties are 
recommended. 


PEAS. 
Pots (Fr.), ERBSE (Ger.), GUISANTE (Sp.). 
EARLIEST. 
Extra Harty, or First AND BEST, | Earty Tom THvumps, 1 foot. 
24 feet. | LaxTon’s ALPHA, 3 feet. 
EarLy WASHINGTON, 3 feet. | AweRICAN WONDER, (new,) 14 feet. 


SECOND CROP. 


BisHop’s Dwarr Lone Pop, 14 feet. | McLean’s LittLe Gem, 14 feet. 
CHAMPION OF ENGLAND, 5 feet. Laxton’s Proxtiric Lone Pon, 3 ft. 
McLeran’s ADVANCER, 3 feet. | EUGENIE, 3 feet. 


GENERAL CROP. 


DwarF BLUE IMPERIAL, 3 feet. | LarGcr WHITE Marrowrat, 4 feet. 
RoyaLt DwarF Marrow, 8 feet. DwarF SuGAR, 25 feet. 
Buack Evep Marrow rat, 4 feet. TALL SuGAR, 6 feet. 


Peas are a fine vegetable, and therefore are very generally culti- 
vated. It is best to plant in ground manured the previous year, else 
they will make more vines than peas. Asa general thing the dwarf 
kinds require richer ground than the tall growing varieties. Marrow- 
fat Peas planted in rich ground will not bear well, but they produce 
finely in sandy, light soil. 

The Extra Early, Tom Thumb, or Laxton’s Alpha will not produce 
a large crop without being in rich ground. Peas have to be planted 
in drills two inches deep and from two to three feet apart, according 
to the height they may grow. Tom Thumb can be planted one foot 
apart, whereas White Marrowfat or Champion of England require 
three feet. The Extra Early, Alpha and Tom Thumb can be planted 
during August and September for fall. During November and Decem- 
ber we plant the Marrowfats ; January.and February, as lateas March, 
all kinds ean be planted, but for the latter month only the earliest 
varieties should be used, as the late varieties will get mildewed before 
they bring a crop. Peas will bear much better if some brush or rods 
are stuck in the drills to support them, except the very dwarf kinds. 
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Extra Early, or First and 
Best. This is the earliest Pea cul- 
tivated ; very popular withthe small 
market gardeners here, who have 
rich grounds. Itis very productive Bm 
and good flavored. The stock Isell 
is as good as any sold in the coun- 
try, not surpassed by any, no mat- 
ter whose name is put before “‘Extra 
Early.”’ : 

Early Washington, Early 
May or Frame, which areall 
nearly the same thing; is about ten 
days later than the Extra Early. 
It is very productive, and keeps 
longer in bearing than the fore- 
going kind. Pods a little smaller. 
Very popular about New Orleans. 

Fom Thumb. Very dwart 
and quite productive. Can be cul- 
tivated in rows a foot apart; re- 
quires no branches or sticks. 

Laxton’s Alpha. This isa 
variety of recent introduction; it is 
the earliest wrinkled variety in cul- 
tivation ; of delicious flavor and very 
prolific. This variety deserves to 
be recommended to all who likea 
first-class pea.§ It will come into 
general cultivation when better 
known. 

American Wonder. (New.)} 
A wrinkled pea of dwarf growth, 10 Extra Early, or First and Best. 
to 12 inches; it is prolific, early and 
of fine quality ; it comes in after the Extra Early. 


Bishop’s Dwarf Long Pod. An early dwarf variety: very 
stout and branching; requirés no sticks, but simply the earth drawn 
round the roots. Itis very productive and of excellent quality. 


Champion of England. A green, wrinkled variety of very 
fine flavor; not profitable for the market, but recommended for 
family use. 

MeLean’s Advanecer. Thisis another green, wrinkled variety, 
about two weeks earlier than the foregoing kind. 


MeLean’s Little Gem. <A dwarf, wrinkled variety, of recent 
introduction. Itis early, very prolific and of excellent flavor. Re- 
quires no sticks. 


Laxton’s Prolific Long Pod. A green marrow pea of good 
quality. Pods are long and well filled. It is second early, and can be 
recommended for the use of market gardeners, being very prolific. 
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Eugenie. A white wrinkled variety, of fine flavor; it is of the 
same season as the Advancer. Cannot be too highly recommended for 
family use. 

Dwarf Blue Imperial. A very good bearer if planted early; 
pods are large and well filled. 

Royal Dwarf Marrow. Similar tothe large Marrowfat, but 
of dwarf habit. 

Black Eyed Marrowfat. This kind is planted more foy the 
market than any other. It is very productive, and when young, quite 
tender. Grows about four feet high. 

Large White Marrowfat. Similar to the last variety, except 
that it grows about two feet taller, and is less productive. 

Dwarf Sugar. A variety of which the whole pod can be used 
after the string is drawn off from the back of the pod. Three feet 
high. 


Tall Sugar. Has the same qualities asthe foregoing kind, only - 
S Ss ’ y 


erows taller, and the pods are somewhat larger. Neither of these two 
varieties are very popular here. 


THE PEA BUG. 


All peas grown near Philadelphia have small holes in them, caused 
by the sting of the Pea Bug, while the pod is forming, when it deposits 
its egg init. Later the insect perfects itself and comes out of the dry 
pea, leaving the hole. 

The germ of the pea is never destroyed, -and they grow equally as 
well as those without holes. Market gardeners in this neighborhood 
who have been planting the Extra Early Peas for years, will not take 
them without holes, and consider these a trade mark. 


FIELD OR COW PEAS. 


There are a great many varieties of Cow Peas, different in color 
and growth. They are planted mostly for fertilizing purposes, and 
are sown broad-cast; when in a good stand, and of sufficient height, 
they are plowed under. The Clay Pea is the most popular. There 
are several varieties called crowders, which do not grow as tall as the 
others, but produce a great many pods, which are used green, the 
same as snap-beans, and if dried, like dried beans, nake a very good 
dish. The crowders are of an oblong shape, almost pointed at one 
end; they are on an average larger than the other Field Peas. Lady 
Peas are small, white, with a black eye; they are generally planted 
between corn, so that they can run up onit. Dry, they are considered 
the very best variety for cooking. 


PEPPER. 


Piment (Fr.), SPANISCHER PFEFFER (Ger.), PIMENTO (Sp.). 


BELL oR Buu Nose. | Lona Rep CAYENNE. 
SWEET SPANISH MONSTROUS. | Rep CHERRY. 

Sweet Rupy Kine. | Brrp Eye. 

New GoLtpEN Dawn MANGO. | CHILI OR TABASCO. 


Peppers are tender and require to be raised in the hot-bed. Seed 
should be sown in January, and when large enough transplanted into 
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the ground in rows from one and a half to two feet apart, and a foot 
to a foot and a halfin the rows. There are more Peppers raised here 
than in other sections of the country; the hot varieties are used for 
seasoning and making pepper sauce; the mild variety is-highly es- 
teemed for salad. Care should be taken not to grow different kinds 
close together, as they mix very readily. 


Sweet Spanish or Monstrous Pepper. Sweet Pepper, Ruby King. 


Sweet Spanish, or Wonstrous. A very popular variety, much 
cultivated. It is very mild, grows to a large size, tapering towards the 
end. and, when green, is used as a salad. Superior for that purpose 
to any- other kind. 


Sweet Pepper, Ruby King. This variety grows to a larger 
size than the Sweet Spanish Monstrous, and is of different shape. The 
fruit is from 5 to 6 inches long by about 3 to 4 inches in diameter, and 
of a bright red color. It is remarkably mild and pleasant in flavor, 
and can be sliced and eaten as a salad, the same as the Spanish Mon- 
strous. Single plants ripen from 8 to10 fruits, making this variety 
both productive and profitable. A decided acquisition. 


New Golden Dawn Mango. This new sweet pepperattracted 
much attention last season, and was admired by all who saw it. Ibe- 
lieve it to be all the originator claims for it. In shape and size it re- 
sembles the Bell. Color, a bright waxy golden yellow; very brilliant 
and handsome. Single plants ripen from twelve to twenty-four fruits, 
making them productive and profitable. They are entirely exempt 
from any fiery taste or flavor, and can be eaten as readily as an apple. 


Bell or Buil Nose. Isa large oblong variety which is not sweet 
or mild, as thought by some. Theseedsare very hot. Used for pick- 
ling. 
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Red Cherry Pepper. Long Red Cayenne Pepper. 


Long Red Cayenne. Is very hot and pungent. Cultivated 
here and used for pepper sauce and seasoning purposes. There are two 
varieties; one is long and straight, and the other like shown in cut, 
which is the only kind I keep. 

Red Cherry. Asmallroundish variety, very hot and productive. 

Bird Eye. Small, as the name indicates. It is very hot and 
used principally for pepper vinegar. 

Chili or Tabasco. A small variety, from three-fourths to an 
inch long. It is strong, and used for pepper sauce more than any 
other sort. 


POTATOES. 
PoMME DE TERRE (FYr.), KARTOFFEL (Ger.). 
-Earzty Rose. SNOWFLAKE. 
BREESE’S PEERLESS. ‘ Beauty oF HEBRON. 
RUSSETS. WHITE ELEPHANT. 


ExtTrRA EARLY VERMONT. 


Potatoes thrive and produce best in a light, dry but rich soil. 
Well decomposed stable manure is the best, but, ifit cannot be had, 
cotton seed meal, bone dust, or any other fertilizer should be used to 
make the ground rich enough. If the ground was planted the fall 
previous with Cow Peas, which were plowed under, it will bein good 
condition for Potatoes. Good sized tubers should be selected for 
planting, which can be cut in pieces not too small; each piece ought 
to contain at least three eyes. Plant in drills from two to three feet 
apart, according to the space and how to be cultivated afterwards. 
For field culture, two anda half to three feet apart; for garden, two 
feet will answer. We plant potatoes here from end of December to 
end of March, but the surest time is about the first of February. If 
planted early they should be planted deeper than if planted late, and 
hilled up asthey grow. If potatoes are planted shallow and not hilled 
soon, they will suffer more, if caught by a late frost, than if planted 
deep and hilled up well. Early potatoes have not the same value here 
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as in the North, as the time of planting is so long, and very often the 
first planting gets cut down by afrost, and a later planting, which may 
just be peeping through the ground, will escape and produce in ad- 
vance of the first planted. A fair crop of potatoes can be raised here 
if planted in August; if the autumn is not too dry they will bring nice 
tubers by end of November. They should not be cut if planted at this 
time of the year, but planted whole. They should be put in a moist 
place before planting, so they may sprout. The early varieties are 
preferable for this time of planting. 

T haye been handling several thousand barrels of potatoes every 
season for planting, and make Seed-Potatoes a specialty. The potatoes 
I sell are Eastern grown, which, as every one interested in potato 
culture knows, are superior and preferable to Western grown. 


I have tried and introduced all new kinds here: but of late so 
many have come out that it is almost impossible to keep up with 
them. New varieties of potatoes come out with fancy prices, but these 
prices for new potatoes do not pay here, as we can keep none over for 
seed, and any person raising for the market would not realize a cent 
more for a hew fancy variety per barrel, than for a barrel of good 
Peerless or Early Rose. Earliness is no consideration, as we plant 
from December to end of March. Somebody may plant Early Rese 
in December and another in February, and those planted in February 
come to the market first; it depends entirely upon the season. If 
late frosts set in, early planted potatoes will be cut down, and those 
just coming out of the ground will not be hurt. The Jackson White 
has given but little satisfaction the last four years, except in cases 
where planted very early. The yield was very good, but the quality 
poor and very knotty. Perhaps this was the fault of the season. It 
is hardly planted any more forthe market. Up to now the Peerless 
is the standard variety. Among the new kinds I have tried, I find 
the White Elephant to be a fine potato. It is a very strong grower, 
tubers oblong, very productive, good quality and flavor. It is late, and 
will come in at the end of the season if planted with the earlier varie- 
ties. The Extra Early Vermont, Beauty of Hebron, Snowflake and 
Early Rose for early, and Peerless and White Elephant for late, are 
as good varieties as exist, and it is not likely that we will have anything 
better by new introductions. Most people are not careful enough in 
selecting their seed. Some of the potatoes sold in this market for 
seed are not fit for planting. 


Early Rose. This is, without any doubt, the best potato for the 
table. It is oval, very shallow-eyed, pink-skinned, very dry, and 
mealy when boiled. It has not become so popular as it deserves asa 
market variety, as pink or red potatoes do not sell so well here as the 
white kinds. This variety should not be planted too soon, from the 
fact that they make small stalks, and if cut down by frost, they suffer 
more than other varieties. No better petato for family use. Every 
one who plants potatoes ought to plant some of this variety, but 
they want rich, light soil to grow to perfection. 


Breese’s Peeriess. Thirteen years ago this variety was 
introduced, yetat present it isthe leading variety for market as wellas 
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for family use. Skin dull white, sometimes slightly russetted; eyes 
few and shallow, round, occasionally oblong; grows to a large size; 
very productive and earlier than the Jackson White. As white pota- 
toes are more salable than pinkish kinds, and as this variety is hand- 
some in appearance, and of good quality, it has become the general 
favorite in this section. 


Russets. This kind is still planted by some. It is round, red- 
dish and slightly russetted. Eyes deep and many. Very productive, 
but not so fine a quality as some others. Does bestin sandy soil, such 
as we have along the Jake coast. If the season is dry it will do well, 
but in a wet season, this variety will rot quicker than any other. 


Extra Early Ver- 
mont. Verysimilarto 
the Early Rose, but of 
a stronger growth; a 
little earlier, and the 
tubers are more uni- 
form and larger. It is 
an excellent table vari- 
ety. 

Snowflake. This is 
a very early variety. 
Tubers good medium 
size; elongated, very 
uniform and quite pro- 
ductive. Eyes flat on 

= the body of the tuber, 
but compressed on the 
seed end. Skin white, 
flesh very fine grained, 
==and when boiled, snow- 


= Beauty of Hebron. 
LT have tried this variety 
thoroughly, and found 
it in every particular as 
has been represented. 
It is earlier than the 
Early Rose, which re- 
sembles it very much, 
being a little lighterand 
more russetted in color. 
It is very productive 
and of excellent table 
quality; more mealy 
than the Early Rose,but 

Extra Early Vermont. smaller. 


White Elephant. This variety has again given entire satisfac- 
tion the past season. The tubers are large and of excellent quality ; 
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planted alongside of the Peerless, it produced fully one-third more than 
that variety. 7 
| THE SWEET POTATO. 


Convolvulus batatas. 


The Sweet Potato is next to corn the most important food crop in 
the South. They are a wholesome and nutritious diet, good for man 
and beast. Though cultivated to a limited extent on the sandy lands 
of New Jersey and some of the middle States, it thrives best on the 
light rich lands of the South, which bring their red and golden fruits 
to greatest perfection under the benign rays ofasouthernsun. Itisa 
plant of a warm climate, a child of the sun, much more nutritious than 
the Irish Potato on account of the great amount of saccharine matter 
it contains, and no southern table should be found without it from the 
first day of August till the last day of May. Some plant early in 
spring the potato itself in the prepared ridges, and cut the vine from 
the potato when large enough, and plant them out; others start the 
potatoes in a bed prepared expressly for that purpose, and slip off the 
sprouts as they come up, and set these out. The latter method will 
produce the earliest potatoes ; others who set out the vines, say that 
they make the largest tubers. In preparing the land the soil should 
be thoroughly pulverized, the ridges laid off about five feet apart, well 
drawn up and rather flat on top. If everything is ready, and time for 
planting has arrived, do not wait for a rain, make a paste of clay and 
cow manure; in this dip the roots of the slips and press the earth 
firmly around them. Old slips are more tenacious of life than-young 
ones, and will under these circumstances answer best. Watering 
afterwards, if dry weather continues, of course, will be beneficial. 
Otherwise plant your vines or slips just before or after a rain. Two 
feet apart in the row is considered a good distance. The ridges 
should never be disturbed by a plow from the time they are made 
until the potatoes are ready to be dug. 
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Scrape off the grass and young weeds with the hoe, and pullup the 
large ones by hand. Crab grass is peculiarly inimical to the sweet 
potato, and should be carefully kept out of the patch. The vines 
should never be allowed to take root between the rows. Sweet pota- 
toes should be dug before a heavy frost occurs; a very light one will 
donoharm. The earth should be dry enough to keep it from sticking 
to the potatoes. Thé old fashioned potato bank is the best arrange- 
ment for keeping them, the main points being a dry place and venti- 
lation. ‘ 


Varieties generally cultivated in the South. 


The Yam. Taking into consideration quality and *productive- 
ness, the Yam stands at the head of the list. Frequently, when baked, 
the saccharine matter in the shape of candy will be seen hanging to 
them in strings. Skin and flesh yellow, and very sweet. Without a 
doubt, the best potato for family use. 

Southern Queen. Very similar to the former, but. smoother, 
the tubers having no veins or very few; it is earlier. 

Shanghai or California Yam. This is the earliest variety 
we have, frequently, under favorable circumstances, giving good 
sized tubers two months after planting the vine. Very productive, 
having given 300 bushels per acre when planted early and on rich 
land. Is almost the only kind cultivated for the New Orleans market. 
Skin dull white or yellow, flesh white, dry and mealy, in large speci- 
mens frequently stringy. : 

There are some other varieties of Sweet Potatoes highly prized in 
the West, but not appreciated here. The Red and Yellow Nanse- 
mond are of a fine quality and productive, but will not sell so well as 
the California Yam when taken to market. For home consumption 
they are fine, and deserve to be cultivated. 


PUMPKIN. 


- Portrron (Fr.), Ktirpiss (Ger.), CALABAZA (Sp.). 


KENTUCKY FIELD. CASHAW Crook NECK. 
LARGE CHEESE. 


Are generally grown in the field, with the exception of the Ca- 
shaw, which is planted in the garden; but great care must be taken 
not to plant them close to Squashes or Melons, as they will mix and 
spoil their quality. Plant in hills from eight to twelve feet apart. 

Kentucky Field. Large round, soft shell, salmon color; very 
productive; best for stock. 

Large Cheese. This is of a bright orange, sometimes salmon 
color, fine grained, and used for the table or for stock feeding. 

Cashaw (Crook Neck.) This is very extensively cultivated in 
the South for table use. There are two kinds, one all yellow, and the 
other green striped with light yellow color. The latter is the prefer- 
able kind; the flesh is fine grained, yellow and very sweet. It keeps 

| well. This variety takes the place here of the Winter Squashes, which 
| are very little cultivated. 
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RADISH. 


RADIES, RAvE (Fr.), Rapies, Rerric (Ger.), RABANO (Sp.). 


Earzty Lone ScaRLeT. ScaRLET HaLtF LoNG FRENCH. 
EARLY SCARLET TURNIP. SCARLET OLIVE-SHAPED, WHITE- 
GOLDEN GLOBE. TIPPED Or FRENCH BREAKFAST. 
EARLY SCARLET OLIVE-SHAPED. Buack SPANISH (Winter). 

WHITE SUMMER TURNIP. CHINESE Rose (Winter). 


This is a very popular vegetable, and grown to a large extent. 
The eround for radishes should be rich and mellow. The early small 
varieties can be sown broad-cast among other crops, such as beets, 
peas, spinach, or where lettuce has been transplanted. Early varie- 
ties are sown in this section the whole year, but during summer they 
require frequent watering to make them grow quickly. The Yellow 
and White Summer Turnip are best for planting during the summer 
months. The Half Long Scarlet French is the only red kind raised 
for the New Orleans market, and all the other cities in the United 
States taken together do not use as many of that one variety as New 
Orleans does. I have sold nearly two thousand pounds of the seed 
per annum for the last twelve years. : 


Early Long Scarlet. This is a very desirable variety; it is ofa 
bright scarlet colcr, short top, and very brittle. | 
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Scarlet Half Long French. Early Scarlet Turnip. 


Early Scarlet Turnip. A small, round variety, the favorite 
kind for family use. It is very early, crisp and mild when young. 


Golden Globe. This stands the. heat better than the foregoing 
kinds. It is ofan oblong shape, and ofa beautiful bright yellow color. 
It should be sown very thinly. Best adapted for summer and fall 
sowing. The variety I keep is of the finest strain, and as good as any 
ever sold. 


Early Scarlet Olive-shaped. This is similar to the Half 
Long French, but shorter, and not quite so bright in color. Itis 
early and of good quality. Top short. 


White Summer Turnip. This isa summer and fall variety. 
Oblong in shape, skin white, stands the heat well, but not much used. 


- Scarlet Half Long French. This is the most popular Radish 
for the market. It is of a bright scarlet color, and when well grown, 
from two to three inches long, very brittle and tender. 


Scarlet Olive-shaped, White tipped, or French Breakfast. 
A handsome Radish of the same shape as the foregoing kind, with 
end and root white. Quite tender. 


Biack Spanish. (WinTER.) This is sown during fall and early 
winter. It is oval in shape, very solid, and stands considerable cold 
weather without being hurt. It can be sown:broad-cast between 
Turnips, or planted in rows a foot apart, and thinned out from three 
to four inches in the rows. 


Chinese Rose. (WinTER.) Thisis ofa half long shape, bright 
rose color. Itis as hardy as the last described kind, but not so popu- 
lar. 


ROQUETTE. 
RoqQueETTE (FT.). 


Sown from September to March. It is used asasalad, resembling 
the Cress in taste. 


SALSIFY, oR Oyster PLant. 
SaLsIFis (Fr.), HAFERWURZEL (Ger.), OsTRA VEGETAL (Sp.). 


A vegetable which ought to be more cui- 
tivated than itis. It is prepared in different 
ways. It partakes of the flavor of oysters. 
It should be sown in the fall of the year; not 
later than November. The ground ought to 
be manured the spring previous, deeply 
spaded up, and well pulverized. - Sow in drills 
about ten inches apart, and thin out from 
three to four inches in the rows... 


SPINACH. 


EPINARD (Fr.), Sprnat (Ger.), Espinaco (Sp.). 


Extra Larce LEAVED Savoy. 


BroaD LEAVED FLANDERS. 
A great deal of this is raised for the New 
Orleans market. It is very popular. Sown 
from September to end of Mareh.. If the fall 
is dry and hot, it is useless to sow it, as the 
seeds require moisture and cool nights to 
-~make them come up. The richer the ground 
the larger the leaves. - 

Extra Large Leayed Savoy. The 
leaves of this variety are large, thick anda 

little curled. Very good for family use. — 
Broad Leaved Flanders. This is the 
Salsify or Oyter Plant. © standard variety, both for market and family 
' use. Leaves large, broad and very succulent. — 


SORREL. 
OSEILLE (Fr.), SAUERAMPFER (Ger.), ACEDERA (Sp.). 


~ Planted in drills a foot apart, during the fall of the year, and 
thinned out from three to four inches in the drills. ‘Sorrel is used for 
various purposes inthe kitchen. It is used the same as Spinach: also, 
in soups and as a salad. 


SQUASH. 
CourGE (Fr.), Ktirpiss (Ger.), CALABAZA TONTANERA (Sp.). 


EARLY BUsH, OR Patty PAN. LONDON VEGETABLE Marrow. 
Lona GREEN, OR SUMMER CROOK- | THE HUBBARD. 
NECK. | Boston Marrow. 


Sow during March in hills from three to four feet apart, six to 
eight seeds. When well up, thin them out to three of the strongest 
plants. Fora succession they can be planted as late as June. Some 
who protect by boxes, plant as soon as the first of February, but it is 
best to wait till the ground gets warm. When it is time to plant Corn, 
it is also time to plant Squash. 
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Early Bash or Patty Pan. Long Green or Summer rook Neck. © The Hubbard. 


Early Bush, or Patty Pan. Is the earliest and the only pop- 
ular kind here. All other varieties are very little cultivated, as the 
Cashaw Pumpkin, the striped variety, takes their place. It is of dwarf- 
ish habit, grows bushy, and does not take much room. 

- Long Green, or Summer Crook-Neck. ‘This is a very 
strong grower, and continues in bearing longer than the first named 
‘kind. Itis of good quality, but not so popular. 

London Vegetable Marrow. A European variety, very little 
cultivated here. It grows to a good size and is very dry. Color, 
whitish with a yellow tinge. 

The Hubbard. This isa Winter Squash, very inenly esteemed 
in the East, but hardly cultivated here. 

Boston Marrow. Cultivated to a large extent North and East 
for winter use, where it is used for custards, etc. It keeps for a long 
time and is of excellent quality, but not esteemed here, as most people 
eonsider the Southern grown Cashaw Pumpkin superior to any Win- 
ter Squash. 


TOMATO. 
Tomats (Fr.), LIEBESAPFEL (Ger.), ToMATE (Sp.). 
Extra EarLty Dwarr Rep. AcmgE. (New.) 
EarRty Larce Smoots Rep. Paragon. (New.) 
TILDEN. LIVINGSTON’S PERFECTION. ’ 
Tropuy, (Selected). LIVINGSTON’S FAVORITE. 


LARGE YELLOW. | 


Seed should be sown in January, in hot-beds, or in boxes, which 
must be placed in a sheltered spot, or near windows. In March they 
ean be sown in the open ground. Tomatoes are generally sown too 
thick, and become too crowded when two to three inches high, which 
makes the plants too thin and spindly. If they are transplanted when 
two to three inches high, about three inches apart each way, they will 
become short and sturdy, and will not suffer when planted out into 
the open ground. Plant them from three to four feet apart. Some 
varieties can be planted closer; for instance, for the Extra Early, which 
is of very dwarfish habit, two and a half feet apart is enough. 
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. They should be_sup- 
ported by stakes. When 
allowed to grow up wild, 
the fruit which touches 
the ground will rot. For 
a late or fall crop the seed 
should be sown towards 
the latterend of May and 
during June. 


Extra Early Dwarf. 
This is the earliest in cul- 
tivation. It is dwarfish 
in habit; fruit larger than 
the following kind, and 
more flat; bright scarlet 
in color and very pro- 
ductive. For an early 
market variety it cannot 
be surpassed. 
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Extra Early Dwarf. 
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The New Acme. 


Early Large Smooth Red. One of the earliest; medium size; 
skin light scarlet; smooth and productive. 


Tiidem. This has been the standard variety for family gardens 
as well as market, but has been supplanted to a great extent by later 
introductions: It is ofa good shape, brilliant scarlet, and from above 
medium to large in size, and keeps well. 

Selected Trophy. A very large, smooth Tomato, more solid and 
heavy than any otherkind. Itis not quite as early as the Tilden. Has 
become a favorite variety. 

Large Yellow. This is similar in shape to the Large Red, but 
more solid. Not very popular. 

Acme. This is a new variety, and the prettiest and most solid 
Tomato ever introduced. It is of medium size, round and very smooth, 
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a strong grower, and a good and long bearer. They are the perfection 
of Tomatoes for family use, but will not answer for shipping purposes; 
the skin is too tender, and cracks when fully ripe. Of all the varieties 
introduced, none yet has 
“surpassed this kind, 
when. all qualities are 
‘brought into considera- 
tion. It does well about 
- here where the ground is 
\ heavy. 
f Paragon. This vari- 
Nieaety has lately come into 
W notice. It is very solid, 
ofa bright reddish crim- 
son color, comes in about 
the same time as the Til- 
den, butis heavier in foli- 
age, and protectsits fruit. 
Itis productive and keeps 
Paragon. ; long in bearing. Well 
adapted for shipping. 


Livingston’s Perfection. 
Very similar to the above in shape 
and color. > 

Livingsion’s Favorite. This 
is the latest novelty; it is as perfect 
in shape and as solid as the Acme, 
but much larger, and ofa handsome 
dark red color. I had some sent 
to me by -a customer, and they 
surely were the finest specimen of 
tomatoes IT ever saw, and were ad- 
mired by everybody who saw them. 
They will keep weil, and do not 
erack. 


Livingston’s Favorite. 


The seed of the last four varieties are raised for me by-the originators, Messrs. 
Livington’s Sons, and can be relied upon as being true to name and of superior 


quality. 
TURNIP. 
Navet (Fr.) Riise (Ger.), NaBo Comtn (Sp.). 
Ear_Ly RED oR PURPLE Top, | GOLDEN BaLt. 
(strap-leaved). AMBER GLOBE. 
Ear_y WHITE Fiat Detcu, EarRLy Purpie Top Motnicu. 
(strap-leaved). Extra Earty Pure Le Top. 
PtrRPLe Top GLOBE. | PuRPLE Top Ruta Baga. —~  . 
LarGE WHITE GLOBE. IMPROVED Ruta BaGa. 
PoMERIAN GLOBE. ExTRA EaRLy WHITE FRENCH, OR 


WHITE SPRING. WHITE Eee TURNIP (new). 
YELLOW ABERDEEN. 


Turnips do best in new ground. When the soil has been worked 
long, it should receive a top dressing of land-plaster orashes. IMfstable 
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Early Red or Purple Top, (strap-leaved). 


manure is used the ground should be manured the spring previous 
to sowing, so it may be well incorporated with the soil. When fresh 
manure is used the turnips are apt to become speckled. Sowfrom end 
of July till October for falland winter, and in January, February and- 
March for spring and summer use. They are generally sown broad- 
east, but the Ruta Baga should be sown in drills, or rather ridges, And 
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should not be sown later than the end of August; the Golden Ball and 
Aberdeen, not later than the end of September. The White Flat 
Dutch, Early Spring and Pomerian Globe are best for spring, but also 
good for autumn. 


Early White Flat Dutch, (strap-leaved). 


Early Red or Purple Top. (Srrap-Lesvep.) This is one of 
the most popular kinds. It is flat, with a small tap-root, and a bright 
purple top. The leaves are narrow and grow erect from the bulb. The 
fiesh is finely grained and rich. 

Early White Flat Dutch. (Strap-Lesvep.) This is similarto 
the above in shape, but considered about a week earlier. It is very 
popular. 

Purple Top Giobe. A yariety of recent introduction; same 
shape as the Pomerian Globe, but with purple top. Fine variety for 
the table or for stock. It is not quite so early as the Early Red or 
Purple Top. I recommend it very highly. 

Large White Giobe. A very large variety, mostly grown for 
stock. It can be used for the table when young. Flesh coarse, but 
sweet; tops very large. . 

Pomerian Giobe. This is selected from the above. It is 
smoother and handsomer in shape; good to plant early in spring. 
When pulled before itis too large it is a very salable turnip in the 
market. 

White Spring. This is similar to the White Flat Dutch; not 
quite so large, but rounder in shape. The tops are larger; it is early, 
a good quality, and best adapted for spring planting. 

Yellow Aberdeen. This is a variety very little cultivated here. 
It is shaped like the Ruta Baga, color yellow with purple top. Good 
for table use or feeding stock. 

Robertson’s Golden Bail, is the best of the yellow Turnips 
for table use. It is very smooth, oval in shape, and of a beautiful 
ofange color. Leaves are small. Should be sown in the fall of the 
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year, and always in drills, so that the plants can be thinned out and 
worked. This kind ought to be more cultivated. 

Amber Globe. This is very similar to the above kind. 

Early Purple Top Munich. A new variety from Germany; 
flat, with red or purple top; same as the American variety, but fifteen 
days earlier to mature. It is very hardy, tender, and of fine flavor. 
Recommended highly. 

Extra Early Purple Tep. Same color and shape as the Early 
Purple Top, but earlier. Larger than the Purple Top Munich. 


Purple Top Ruta Baga or Swede. Thisis grown for feed- 
ing stock, and also for table use. Itis oblong in shape, yellow flesh, 
very solid. Should always be sown in rows or ridges. 


Improved Purple Top Ruta Baga. Similar to the above; 
bulb smoother, with but few fibrous roots. 
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Improved Purple Top Ruta Baga. 


Extra Early White French, or White Eggs Turnip. -This 
is a lately introduced variety ; is said to be very early, tender and crisp. 
The shape of it is oblong, resembling an egg. Having tried it, I found 
it as represented, quickly growing, tenderand sweet. It will never be- 
come a favorite market variety, as only flat kinds sell well in this 
market. It has to be pulled up soon, as it beeomes pithy shortly after 
attaining maturity. 
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Extra es white French, or White Egg Turnip. 


SWEET AND MEDICINAL HERBS. 


Some of these possess culinary as well as medicinal properties. 
Should be found in every garden. Ground where they are to be sown 
should be well prepared and pulverized. .Some of them have very fine 
seed, and itis only necessary, after the seed is sown, to press the ground 
with the back of the spade; if covered too.deep they cannot come up. 
Early spring is the best time to sow them—some, such as Sage, Rose- 
mary, Lavender and Basil, are best sown in a frame and afterwards 
transplanted into the garden. 


Anise, Pimpinelle Anisum. 
Balm, Melisse Officinalis. 
Basil, large and small leaved, Ocymum Basilicum. 
Bene, Sesamum Orientale. 
Borage, Borago Officinalis. 
Caraway, Carum Carni. 
Dill, Anethum Graveolens. 
Fennel, sweet, Anethum Foeniculum. 
Lavender, Lavendula Vera. 
Majoram, sweet, Origanum Mayoram. 
Pot Marigold, Calendula Officinalis. 
Rosemary, Rosemary Officinalis. 
Rue, Ruta Graveolens. 
Sage, Salvia Officinalis. 
Summer Savory, Satureja Hortensis. 
Thyme, Thymas Vulgaris. 

_ Wormwood, Artemisia Absinthium. 


——— 
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GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS. 


I have often been asked what kind of Grass Seed is the best for 
this latitude, but so far. I have never been able to answer this question 
satisfactorily. For hay I do not think there is anything better than 
the Millet. For permanent grass I have almost come to the conclusion 
that none of the grasses used for this purpose North and West will 
answer. Rye, Red Oats and Rescue Grass will make winter pasturage 
in this latitude. Different kinds of Clover answer very well during 
spring, but during the hot summer months I have never found any- 
thing to stand and produce except the Bermuda and Crabgrass, which 
are indigenous to the South. The Bermuda, in my opinion, is better 
suited for pasturage than hay, as it is rather short and hard when 
cured. I have had so many applications for Guinea Grass that I have 
been induced to import some from Jamaica, where it is used altogether 
for pasturage. It seems to growrank, but so far Iam not enabled to 
pass an opinion upon it; it looks rather coarse for hay. Having tried 
Guinea Grass I have come to the conclusion that it will not answer 
here, from the fact that it will freeze cut every year. It will pro- 
duce a large quantity,of hay or green fodder, but has to be resown 
every spring. The seeds that are raised here are light, and do not 
germinate freely. To import seed every year is rather troublesome. 
The Johnson Grass, advertised by some as Guinea Grass, is not Guinea 
Grass: it is much coarser, and can hardly be destroyed after having 
taken hold of a piece of ground. Some are enthusiastic about Alfalfa 
or Lucerne; others, whose opinion ought also to be respected, say it 
will not do here. There exists a great difference of opinion in regard 
to which grass seed is most suitable for the South. 


Bed Clover. Should be sown either during fall or early in 
spring. Six to eight pounds to an acre. 

White Dutch Clover. A grass sown for pasturage at the rate 
of four to six pounds to theacre. Should be sown in early spring. 

Alsike Clover. This is also called Hybrid Clover. It is a na- 
tive of Sweden, a cold climate, and does not succeed so well here as 
the other kinds, because of burning out in summer. 


Alfalfa or Chili Clover, or Fremch. Lucerne. This va- 
riety does well here, but the ground has to be well prepared and deeply 
plowed. It will not do in low wet ground. Should be sown in Janu- 
ary or February; eight to ten pounds per acre. (See letter of E. M. 
Hudson at end of Seed Catalogue.) 

Kentucky Blue Grass. (Extra CLEANED.) Should be sown 
in dry soil. Two bushels per acre. 

Meadow Fescue, Festuca praiensis. Asa pasture grass I con- 
sider this one of the most valuable. It is not affected by dry weather, 
as its roots penetrate the earth 12 to 15 inches; it is much relished by 
all kinds of stock on account of its long and tender leaves. It yields 
a very superior hay when cured. It has been grown very little in this 
country and is deserving of much more attention. Sow in spring or 
fall. 2 bushels to the acre. In some sections it is called Randall 
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Grass. This should not be confounded with the English Rye Grass, 
offered by some dealers as the same variety. 

Orchard Grass. This is one of the best grasses for pasturing. 
It grows quickly, much more so than the Blue Grass. Can be sown 
either in fall or spring. Sow one to one and a half bushels per acre. 
(See extract from ‘‘Farmers’ Book of Grasses.’’) 

Rescue Grass. A forage plant from Australia. It grows during 
winter. Sow the seed inthe fall of the year, but not before the weather 
gets cool, as it will not sprout so long as the ground is warm. Sow 
15 bushels seed to the acre. 


Hungarian Grass. This is a valuable annual forage plant, and 
good to make hay. Sow three pecks to the acre. It should be cut 
when in bloom. 


Germann Hallet. Ofall the Millets this is the best. It makes 
good hay, and produces heavily. Three pecks sown to the acre 
broad-cast secures a good stand. Can be sown from April till June, 
but the former month is the best time. Should be cut the same as the 
foregoing kind. 

Rye. Is sown during the fall months as late as December, for 
forage; and for pasturage, during winter and spring. 

Barley, Fall. Can be sown fall and winter, but requires strong, 
good soil. Used here for forage during its green state. 

Red or Bust Proof Oats. Itis only afew years since these 
oats have come into general cultivation. They are very valuable, 
and will save a great deal of corn on afarm. The seed of this variety 
has areddish cast, and a peculiar long beard, and is very heavy. It 
is the only kind which will not rust in the Southern climate. They 
can be sown as early as October, but should be pastured down as 
soon as they commence to joint, till February. When the ground is 
low, or the season wet, this cannot well be done without destroying the 
whole crop. During January and February is the proper time, if no 
pasturing can be done. One to one and a half bushels per acre is suf- 
ficient. These oats have a tendency to stool, and therefore do not re- 
quire as much per acre as common oats. Those who have not already 
tried this variety should do so. 

Sorghum. Is planted for feeding stock during the spring and 
early summer. For this purpose it should be sown as early in spring 
as possible, in drills about two to three feet apart; three to four quarts 
per acre. It makes excellent green fodder. 


Broom Corn. Can be planted the same as corn, but the hills 
closer together in the row. Six quarts will plant an acre. 


East India Millet. My Almanac of 1879 gave a full descrip- 
tion of this forage plant, written by E. M. Hudson, Esq. It has pro- 
ven to be all that has been claimed for it. 

Bermuda Grass. Almost everybody living in this section of 
the country knows this grass; it is planted as a Lawn Grass, and 
nothing will stand the sun better, or will make a prettier carpet, when 
kept short, than this grass. It is also very valuable as a pasture and 
hay grass. For the first time I have been able to obtain the seed of 
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this grass, which heretofore had to be propagated by the roots. Six 
pounds will sow an acre. Should be planted in spring, but can be 
sown later. It takes from 20 to 25 days to sprout; requires damp 
weather and hot sun; but when once up grows very rapidly. Price, 
$2.00 per tb; postage, 16 cents per tb extra. 

The following extracts have been taken, by permission, from the 
author, Dr. D. L. Phares, from his book just published, ‘‘Farmers’ 
Book of Grasses.”’ It is the most valuable work of the kind ever pub- 
lished in the:South, and should be in the hands of every one who 
takes an interest in the cultivation of grasses.. 

Copies for sale at publisher's price. Paper covers, 59 cents; Cloth, 
75 cents: postage paid. 


ORCHARD GRASS. 
(Dactylis Glomerata.) 


Of all the grasses this is one of the most widely diffused, growing 
in Africa, Asia, and every country in Europe and all our States. It is 
more highly esteemed and commended than any other grass, by a lar- 
ger number of farmers in most countries—a most decided proof of its 
great value and wonderful adaptations to many soils, climates and 
treatments. Yet, strange to say, though growing in England for 
many centuries, it was not appreciated in that country till carried 
there from Virginia in 1764. But, as in the ease of Timothy, soon after 
its introduction from America, it came into high favor among far- 
mers, and still retains its hold on their estimation as a grazing and 
hay erop. 

Nor is this strange when its many advantages and points of excel- 
lence are considered. It will grow well on any soil containing suffi- 
cient clay and not holding too much water. Ifthe land be too tena- 
cious, drainage will remedy the soil; if worn out, a top dressing of 
stable-manure will give it a good send-off, and it will furnish several 
good mowings the first year. It grows well between 29° and 48° lati- 
tude. It may be mowed from two to four times a year, according to 
the latitude, season and treatment; yielding from one to three tons of 
excellent hay per acre on poor to medium land. In grazing and as 
hay most animals select it in preference among mixtures in other 
grasses. In lower latitudes it furnishes good winter grazing, as well 
as for spring. summer and fall. After grazing or mowing few grasses 
grow so rapidly (three or six inches per week), and are so soon 
ready again for tooth or blade. It is easily cured and handled. It is 
readily seeded, and catches with certainty. Its long, deeply penetrat- 
ing, fibrous roots enable it to sustain itself and grow vigorously dur- 
ing droughts that dry up other grasses, except tall oat grass, which 
has similar roots and characteristics. It grows well in open lands 
and in forests of large trees, the underbush being all cleared off. I 
have had it grown luxuriantly even in beech woods, where the roots 
are superficial, in the crotches of roots and close to the trunks of trees. 
The hay is of high quality, and the young grass contains a larger per 
centage of nutritive digestible matter than any other grass. It thrives 
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well without any renewal on the same ground for thirty-five, nay 
forty years; how much longer, Iam not able to say. It is easily exter- 
minated when the land is desired for other crops. Is there any other 
grass for which so much can be said ? 


RED TOP GRASS. . 
(Agrostis Vulgaris.) 


This is the best grass of England, the herd grass of the Southern 
States; not in honor of any man, but, probably, because so well adapted 
to the herd. Itis called also Fine Top, Burden’s and Borden’s Grass. 
Varying greatly in characters, according to soil, location, climate and 
culture, some botanists have styled it A. Polymornha. It grows two to 
three feet high, and I have mown it when four feet high. It grows 
well on hill-tops and sides, in ditches, gullies and marshes, but de- 


‘lights in moist bottom land. It is not injured by overfiows, though 


somewhat prolonged. In marshy land it produces a very dense, strong 
network of roots capable of sustaining the weight of men and animals 
walking over it. 

It furnishes considerable grazing during warm “‘spells’’ in winter, 
and in spring and summer an abundant supply of nutrition. It has 
a tendency, being very hardy, to increase in density of growth and ex- 
tent of surface, and will continue indefinitely, though easily subdued 
by the plow. 

Cut before maturing seed, it makes a good hay and large quantity. 
It seems to grow taller in the Southern States than it does further 
North, and to make more and better hay and grazing. Red Top and 
Timothy, being adapted to the same soil and maturing at the same 
time, do well together, and produce an excellent hay. But the Red Top 
will finally root out Timothy, and if pastured much it will do so sooner. 

Sow about two bushels (24 lbs.) per acre, if alone, in September, 


October, February, or March; if with Timothy for hay, from 6 to 10 


pounds; if with other grasses for pasture, 3 to5 pounds. It isan ex- 
cellent pasture grass, and will grow on almost any kind of soil. 


KENTOCKkY BLEUE GRASS. 
(Poa Pratensis. ) 


This is also called smooth meadow grass, spear grass, and green 
grass, all three very appropriate, characteristic names. But Blue is a 
misnomer for this grass. It is not blue, but ‘green as grass,’ and the 
ereenest of grasses. The P. compressa, flat-staiked meadow grass, 
wire grass, blue grass is blue, ‘the true blue’ grass from which the 
genus received its trivial name. 

Kentucky blue grass, known also in the Kastern States as June 
grass, although esteemed in some parts of America as the best of all 
pasture grasses, seems not to be considered very valuable among Eng- 
lish farmers except in mixtures. Itis certainly a very desirable pas- 
ture grass however. Its very narrow leaves, one, two vor more feet 
long, are in such profusion, and cover the ground to such depth with 
their luxuriant growth, that a mere description could give no one an 
adequate idea of its beauty, quantity, and value; that is on rich land. 
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On poor, sandy land, it degenerates sadly, as do other things uncon- 
genially located. 

Perennial, and bearing cold and drought well, it furnishes grazing 
a large part of the year. It is specially valuable as a winter and spring 
grass for the South. To.secure the best winter results, it should be 
allowed a good growth in early fall, so that the ends of the leaves, being 
killed by frost, afford an ample covering for the under-parts which con- 
tinue to grow all winter, and afford a good bite whenever required by 
sheep, cattle, hogs and horses. In prolonged summer drought it dries 
completely, so that, if fired, it would burn off clean. But this occurs in 
Kentucky, where indeed it has seemed without fire, to disappear utter- 
ly; yet, when rain came, the bright green spears promptly recarpeted 
the earth. 

With its underground stems and many roots, it sustains the heat 
and drought of the Southern States as well as those of Kentucky, 
where indeed it is subjected to severer trials of this kind than in the 
more Southern States. In fact, it bears the vicissitudes of our climate 
about as well as Bermuda grass, and is nearly as nutritious. 

Blue grass grows well on hill tops, slopes, or bottom lands, if not 
too wet and too poor. It may be sown any time from September to 
April, preferably perhaps in the latter half of February, or early in 
March. The best catch I ever had was sown the 20th of March, on 
unbroken land, from which trash, leaves, etc., had just been burned. 
The surface of the land should be cleaned of trash of all kinds, smooth, 
even;and if recently plowed and harrowed, it should be rolled also. 
This last proceeding is for compacting the surface in order to prevent 
the seed from sinking too deep in the ground. Without harrowing 
or brushing in, many of them get in too deep to come up, even when 
the surface of the land has had the roller over it. The first rain after 
seeding will put them in deep enough, as the seeds are very minute, 
and the spears of grass small as fine needles, and therefore unable to 
get out from under heavy cover. These spears are so small as to be 
invisible, except to close examination; and in higher latitudes, this 
condition continues through the first year. Thus, some who have 
sown the blue grass seed, seeing the first year no grass, imagine they 
have been cheated, plant some other crop, and probably lose what 
close inspection would have shown to be a good catch. This, however, 
is not apt to occur in the Southern tier of States, as the growth here is 
more rapid. The sowing mentioned above, made on the 20th of 
March, came up promptly, and in three months the grass was from six 
to ten inches high. One year here gives a finer growth and show than 
two in Kentucky, or any other State so far North. 

Sown alone, 20 to 26 pounds, that is, 2 bushels, should be used; in 
mixtures, 4to 6 pounds. 


ENGLISH OR PERENNIAL RYE GRASS. 
(Lolium Perenne.) 


This is the first grass cultivated in England over two centuries ago, 
and at a still more remote period in France. It was long more widely 
known and cultivated than any other grass, became adapted to a 
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great variety of soils and conditions, and a vast number (seventy or 
more) of varieties produced, some of which were greatly improved, while 
others were inferior and became annuals. Introduced into the United 
States in the first quarter of the current century, it has never become 
very popular, although shown by the subjoined analysis of Way not to 
be deficient in nutritive matter. In 100 parts of the dried grass cut in 
bloom were albuminoids 11.85, fatty matters 3.17, heat-producing 
principles 42.24, woody fibre 35.20, ash 7.54. The more recent analysis 
of Wolff and Knopp, allowing for water, gives rather more nutritive 
matter than this. 

It grows rapidly, and yields heavy crops of seed; makes good graz- 
ing, and gocd hay. But, as with all the Rye grasses, to make good hay, 
it must be cut before passing the blossom stage, as aiter that it deteri- 
orates rapidly. The roots being short, it does not bear drought well, 
and exhausts the soil, dying out in a few years. In these respects it 
is liable to the same objections as Timothy. Thestem, one to two feet 
high, has four to six purplish joints and as many dark green leaves; 
the flexious spiked panicle, bearing the distant spikelets, one in each 
bend. 

It should be sown in August or September, at the rate of twenty-five 
or thirty pounds, or one bushel seed per acre. 


TALL MEADOW OAT GRASS. 
(Arrhenatherum Avenacewm.) 


Evergreen grass in Virginia, and other Southern States, and it is 
the Tall Oat (Avena elatior) of Linzeus. It is closely related to the 
common oat, and has a beautiful open panicle, leaning slightly to one 
side. “Spikelets two flowered, and a rudiment of a third, open; lowest 
flower staminate or sterile, with a long bent awn below the middle of 
‘the back.’’— (Flint.) 

It is widely naturalized and welladapted to a great variety of soils. 
On sandy, or gravelly soils, it succeeds admirably, growing two or three 
feet high. On rich, dry upland it grows from five to seven feet high. It 
has an abundance of perennial, long fibrous roots, penetrating deeply 
in the soil, being, therefore, less affected by drought or cold, and enab- 
led to yield a large quantity of foliage, winter andsummer. These ad- 
vantages render it one of the very best grasses for the South, both for 
erazing (being evergreen) and for hay, admitting of. being cut twice a 
year. It is probably the best winter grass that can be obtained. 

It will make twice as much hay as Vimothy, and, containing a 
greater quantity of albuminoids andless of heat-producing principles, 
itis better adapted to the uses of the Southern farmer, while it exhausts 
the surface soil less, and may be grazed indefinitely, except after mow- 
ing. To make good hay it must be cut the instant it blooms, and, after 
being cut, must not get wet by dew or rain, which damages it greatly 
in quality and appearance. 

For green soiling, it may be eut four or five times with favorable 
seasons. In from six to ten days after blooming, the seeds begin to 
ripen and fall, the upper ones first. It is, therefore, a little troublesome 
to save the seed. As soon as those at the top of the panicle ripen suffi- 
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ciently to begin to drop, the heads should be cut off and dried, when 
the seeds will all thresh out readily and be matured. After the seeds 
are ripe and taken off, the long abundant leaves and stems are still 
green, and being mowed make good hay. 

It may be sown in March or April, and mowed the same season ; 
but for heavier yield, it is better to sow in September or October. 
Along the more southerly belt, from the 31° parallel southward, it may 
be sown in November and onward till the middle of December. When- 
ever sown it is one of the most certain grasses to have a good catch. 
Not less than two bushels (14 pounds) per acre should be sown. Like 
Timothy, on inhospitable Soils, the root may sometimes become bulb- 
ous. The average annual nutrition yielded by this grass in the 
Southern belt, is probably twice as great as in Pennsylvania and other 
Northern States. 


JOHNSON GRASS. 
(Sorghum halapense.) 


This bbs been called Cuba grass, Guinea grass, Egyptian grass 
Means grass, Alabama Guinea asker are 

It seems pretty well agreed now, however, to call it Johnson grass, 
and leave the name Guinea grass for the Panicum jumentorum, to 
which it properly belongs. 

It istrue that in Mr. Howard’s pamphlet, as well asin many period- 
icals and books, and in letters and common usage, this grass has been 
far more generally called Guinea grass than the true Guinea grass it- 
self, thus causing vast confusion. It is, therefore, assuredly time to 
call each by its right name. Johnson grass is perennial and has cane- 
like roots, or more properly. underground stems, from the size of a 
goose-quill to that of the little finger. These roots are tender, and 
hogs are fond of and thrive on them in winter. The roots literally fill 
the ground near the surface, and every joint is capable of deyeloping 
a bud. Hence the grass isreadily propagated from root cuttings. It 
is also propagated from the seeds, but not always so certainly; for in 
some localities many faulty seeds are produced, and in other places 
no seedsare matured. Before sowing the seeds, therefore, they should 
be tested. as should all grass seeds indeed, in order to know what pro- 
portion will germinate, and thus what quantity per acre to sow One 
bushel of a good sample of this seed is sufficient for one acre of land. 

The leaf, stalk and panicle of this grass resemble those of other 
sorghums. It grows on any land where corn will grow; and like the 
latter, the better the land the heavier the crop. On rich land the 
culms attain a size of over half an inch in diameter, and a height of 
seven feet. It should be cut while tender, and then all live stock are 
fond of it: for a few weeks are sufficient to render it so ccarse and 

hard that animals refuse it, or eat sparingly. : 

A few testimonials are here quoted to give an idea of the de: 
tiveness and value of this plant. In a letter published in the Rural 
Carolinian for 1874, Mr N. B. Moore, who had for more than forty 
years grown crops, speaks of this grass under the name of Guinea 


grass: 
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‘““My meadow consists of one hundred acres of alluvial land, near 
Aueousta. «> * * In winter I employ but four men, who: are 
enough to work my packing-press; in summer, when harvesting, 
double that number. In autumn I usually searify both ways with 
sharp, steel-toothed harrows, and sow over the stubble a peck of red 
clover per acre, which, with volunteer vetches, comes off about the 
middle of May. The second yield of clover is uniformly eaten up by 
grasshoppers. The tap root remains to fertilize the then coming 
Guinea grass, which should be cut from two to three feet high. * * * 
On such land as mine, it will afford three or four cuttings if the season 
is propitious. I use an average of five tons of gypsum soon after the 
first cutting, and about the same quantity of the best commercial fer- 
tilizers, in March and April. * * * The grass, which is cut before 
noon, is put up with horse sulky rakes, in cocks, before sun-down.”’ 

Mr. Moore’s income from this field was from seven thousand to ten 
thousand dollars a year. 

Mr. Goelsel, of Mobile, says: ‘‘It is undoubtedly the most profitable 
soiling plant yet introduced, and also promises to be the plant for our 
Southern hay stacks, provided it can be cut every three or four weeks.”’ 

Note.—Recognizing all the above, I would say, that great care must 
be taken not to sow this grass near cultivated lands. Ifdone, it should 
not be allowed to go to seed, as the wind will blow them off from the 
stalks, and when it gets amongst cane or other crops, it causes a great 
deal of trouble. It is almost impossible to get it out of the land. 


RESCUE GRASS. 


(€eratochloa australis or Bromus Schraderi.) 


It isanannual winter grass. It variesin the time of starting growth. 
I have seen it ready for mowing the first of October and furnish fre- 
quent cuttings till April. Again, it may not start before January, nor 
be ready to cut till February. This depends upon the moisture and 
depression of temperature. When once started, its growth, after the 
successive cuttings or grazings, is very rapid. It is tender, very sweet, 
and stock eat it greedily, It makes also a good hay. It produces an 
immense quantity of leaves. On loose soil some of it may be pulled 
out by animals grazing it. I have seen it bloom as early as November 
when the season had favored it,and no grazing or cutting were permitted. 
Oftener it makes little start before January. But whether late or early 
starting, it may be grazed or mowed frequently, until April, it still will 
mature ssed. It has become naturalized in limited portions of Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and perhaps other States. It is a 
very pretty grass in all its stages ; and especially so when the culms,two 
or three feet high, are gracefully bending with the weight of the diffuse 
panicle with its many pedicelled flattened spikelets, each an inch or 
more long and with twelve to sixteen flowers. 

I would not, however, advise sowing this grass on poor land with 
the expectation of getting aremunerativereturn. Ittillersabundantly 
under favorable conditions. 


* 
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DIRECTIONS FOR PLANTING. 


The directions given here are for the Southern part of Louisiana. 
If applied to localities North of here, the time of planting will not be 
quite so early in spring, and earlier infall. For instance: the direc- 


tions for January will answer for February in the Northern part of 


this State, and Southern part of Mississippi or Arkansas. In autumn, 
directions forSeptember can be followed in August In those sections, 
very little can be planted in November and December. 


JANUARY. 


* Sow Spinach, Mustard, Carrots, Beets, Parsnips and Leeks, the 
early varieties of Radish, and for the last crop, the Black Spanish. | 

Sow Spring and Purple Top Turnip. Ruta Baga may also be sown, 
for table use later in spring. | 
~ Sow Lettuce, Endive, Cabbage, Broccoli, Kohlrabi and early Cauli- 
flower; the latter best sown in a frame to be transplanted next month. 

Cress, Chervil, Parsley and Celery for cutting, should be sown this 
month. Sow Roquette and Sorrel. 

If the hot-bed has not been prepared already, make it at once to 
sow Ege Plant, Pepper and Tomatoes. 

All kinds of Herb seed may be sown during this month. Plant Peas 
for a general crop, towards the end of the month the Extra Early va- 
rieties may be planted. 

Plant Potatoes, but the Early Rose should not be planted before 
the latter end of this month. 

Divide and transplant Shallots. Transplant Cabbage plants sown 
in November. Onions, if not already set out, should be hurried with 
now. so they may havetime to bulb. Those who desire to raise Onion 
sets, should sow the seed this month, as they may be used for setting 
out early in the fall, and can be sold sooner than those raised from 
seed. Creole seed is the only kind which can be used to raise sets from. 
Northern seed will not make sets. This I know from experience. 
Asparagus roots should be set out this month. 

Red Oats can be sown. I consider these and German Millet the 
two best annual forage plants for Louisiana. 

Cucumbers can be planted in the hot-bed; they are mostly planted 
here during November and December, but if the hot-bed is properly 
made, those planted in this month will bear better than those planted 
in November. 


FEBRUARY. 


All winter vegetables can be sown this month, such as Spinach, 
Mustard, Carrots, Beets, Parsnip and Leeks. Also, the early varieties 
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of Radishes and Spring and Purple Top Turnip, Swiss Chard and 
Kohlrabi. 

Sow, for succession, Lettuce, Cabbage and Early Cauliflower; if the 
season is favorable, and the month of April not too dry, the latter may 
sueceed. : 

Cauliflower and Cabbage plants should be transplanted ; Shallots 
divided and set out again. 

Sow Sorrel, Roquette, Chervil, Parsley, Cress and Celery. 

Peas of all kinds can be planted, especially the early varieties. 
The late kinds should be sown in January, but they may be planted 
during this month. 

This is the time fo plant the general crop of Potatoes. On an aver- 
age they will succeed better when planted during this, than during any 
other month. 

Herb seeds should be planted ; tender varieties best sown in a frame, 
and transplanted into the open ground afterwards. . 

Asparagus roots should be planted ; this is the proper month tosow 
the seed of this vegetable. 

Plants in the hot-bed will require attention ; give air when the sun 
shines, and the weather is pleasant. If too thick, thin out, so they may 
become sturdy. 

Bush Beans can be commenced with this month; Cucumbers, 
Squash and Melons may be tried, as they often succeed ; if protected by 
small boxes, as most gardeners protect them, there is norisk atall. 

Corn can be planted towards the end of this month. For market, 
the Adams Extra Early and Early White Flint are planted. , I recom- 
mend the Sugar varieties for family use ; they are just as large as those 
mentioned, and Stowel’s Evergreen is as large as any variety grown. 

Mangel Wurtzel and Sugar Beet should be sown in this month for 
stock. Sweet Potatoes can be put in a bed for sprouting, so as to have 
early slips. 


. MARCH. 


Sow Beets, Radish, Cabbage, early varieties; Kohlrabi, Lettuce, 
Spinach, Mustard, Carrots, Swiss Chard and Leek. 

Also, Celery for cutting, Parsley, Roquette, Cress and Chervil. The 
latter part of the month sow Endive. Of Lettuce, the Royal Cabbage 
and Perpignan; the White Coss is a favorite variety for spring; the 
Butterhead will run into seed too quickly, and should not be sown later 
than the middle of February, in this latitude. 


Plant a full supply of Bush and Pole Beans. For Lima Beans bet- 
ter to wait till towards the end of the month, as they rot easily when 
the ground is not warm enough, or too wet, 

Squash, Cucumbers, Melons and Okra can be planted. Theremark 
in regard to Lima Beans holds good for Okra. Early varieties of Peas 
may still be planted. 

Tomatoes, Egg Plants and Peppers can be set out in the open 
ground, and seed sown fora later crop. Plant Sweet Corn. 

Potatoes can be planted; alldepends upon theseason. Some years 
they do as well as those planted during last 1nonth. 
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Beans are hard to keep in this climate, and therefore very few are 
planted for shelling purposes. With a little care, however, they can be 
kept, but they ought not to be planted before the first of August, so 
that they may ripen when the weather gets cooler. When the season 
is favorable leave them out till dry; gather the pods and expose them a 
few days tothe sun. It is best to shell them at once, and after they 
are shelled put them to air andsun again for a few dayslonger. Sacks 
are better to keep them in than barrels and boxes. The Red and White 
Kidney are generally the varieties used for drying. Beans raised in 
spring are hard to keep, and if intended for seed they should be put 
up in bottles, or in tin boxes, and a little camphor sprinkled between 
them. 

Sweet Potatoes should be planted. 


APRIL. 


Sow Bush, Pole and Lima Beans, Sweet Corn, Cucumbers, Squash, 
Meions and Okra. 

Beets, Carrots, Swiss Chard,. Radish, Lettuce, Mustard, Endive, 
Roquette, Cress, Parsley, Chervil and Celery for cutting. 


Sow Tomatoes, Egg Plant and Pepper for succession. Itis rather 


late to sow Cabbage seed now, but if sown, the early varieties only can 
be successfully used. Kohlrabi can still be sown, but it is best to sow 
it thinly in drills a foot apart, and thin out to four inches in the 
rows. * 

Towards the end of this month a sowing of the late Italian Giant 
Cauliflower can be made. It is very large, and takes from eight to 
nine months before it matures, so it has to be sown early. It is always 
best to make a couple of sowings, so that in case one should fail the 
other may be used. This variety is hardier than the French and Ger- 
man kinds. <A good plan is to sow the seed in boxes, elevated two feet 
or more above the ground, as it will keep the cabbage-fly off. The 
plants should be overlooked daily, and all green cabbage worms or 
other vermin removed. 

Sweet Potato Slips, for early crop, can be planted out. Early Irish 
Potatoes will be fit to dig now, and the ground they are taken out of 
may be planted with Corn, Beans, Squash, etc. 

Sow Pumpkins of both kinds, the Field and the Cashaw. 

German Millet should be sown this month. The ground ought to 
be well plowed and harrowed. Three pecks of seed is the quantum to 
be sown per acre. It will be well to roll the ground after sowing, and 
the seed will require no other covering. If no roller is handy, some 
brush tied together ought to be passed over the ground sown. For hay, 
it should be cut when in flower. Every planter should give it a trial. 


MAY. 


Very few varieties of vegetables can be sown during this month. 
Many of the winter varieties willnot do well if sown now. The grounds 
should now be occupied with growing crops. 

W here Potatoes and Onions are taken up, Corn, Melons, Cucumbers, 
Squash and Pumpkins may be planted. 
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Nothing of the Cabbage kind, except the Creole Cabbage seed, can 
be sown this month. It is supposed to stand the heat better than the 
other varieties, but it makes only loose heads, and runs up to seed as 
early as the end of November. 

Yellow and white summer Radish and Endive should be sown. 
Lettuce requires much water during hot weather, and, if neglected, will 
become hard and tasteless. The Perpignan is the best kind for sum- 
mer use. Okra can still be sown. 

The first sowing of White Solid Celery is to be made this month. 
The seed requires to be shaded, and, if the weather is dry, should be 
regularly watered. Late Italian Cauliflower should be sown. 

“ow Peas can be planted between the corn, or the crowders in rows ; 
the latter are the best to be used green. If they are sown for fertiliz- 
ing purposes, they are sown one bushel per acre, and plowed under 
when the ground is well covered; or sometimes they are left till fall, 
when they commence to decay, and then plowed down. 

Sweet Potato Slips can be set out, taking advantage of an occasional 
rain ; if it does not rain they have to be watered. The tops of Shallots 
will commence to get dry; this indicates that they are fit to take up. 
Pull them up and expose to the sun fora few days, and then store thein 
away ina dry, airy place, taking care not to lay them too thick, as they 
are liable to heat. Limaand Pole Beans can be planted ; the Southern 
Prolific is the best variety for late planting. 


JUNE. 


This month is similar to the last, that is, not a great deal can be 
sown. The growing crops will require attention, as weeds grow fast. 
Plant Corn forthe last supply of roastingears. A few Water and Musk 
Melons may be planted. Cucumbers, Squash and Pumpkins planted 
this month generally do very well, but the first requires an abundance 
of water if the weather is dry. 

Southern Prolifie Pole Beans may be planted during this month. 
Continue to set out Sweet Potato Vines. 

Sow Yellow and White Summer Radish ; sow Endive for Salad ; this 
is raised more easily than the Lettuce. 

Lettuce can be sown, but it requires more care than most people 
are willing to bestow. Soak the seeds for half an hour in water, take 
them out and put them in a piece of cloth and place in a cool spot—un- 
der the cistern, or, if convenient, in an ice box. Keep the cloth moist, 
and in two or three days the seeds will sprout. Then sow them; best 
to do so in the evening, and give a watering. 

If the seed is sown without being sprouted, ants will be likely to 
carry it away before it can germinate, and the seedsman be blamed for 
selling seed that did not grow. This sprouting has to be done from 
May to September, depending upon the weather. Should the weather 
be moist and cool in the fall. it can be dispensed with. Some sow late 
Cabbage for winter crop in this month, saying that the plants are easier 
raised during this than the two following months. I consider this 
month too soon; plants will become too hard and long-legged before 
they can be planted out. 
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This is the last month to sow the Late Italian Cauliflower ; towards - 
the end the Early Italian Giant Cauliflower can be sown. Some culti- 
vators trunsplant them, when large enough, at once into the open 
ground; others plant them first into flowerpots and transplant them 
into the ground later. If transplanted at this time, they will require 
to be shaded for a few days, till they commence to grow. 


Sow Tomatoes for late crop during the latter part of this month. 


JULY. 


- Plant Pole Beans; also, Bush Beans, towards the end of the month. 
Sow Tomatoes in the early part for the last crop. Some Corn for roast- 
ing ears may still be planted. Cucumbers can be planted for pickling. 
Early Giant Cauliflower can be sown. Sow Endive, Lettuce, Yellow 
and White Summer Radish. Where the ground is new, some Turnips 
and Ruta Bagas can be sown. Cabbage should be commenced with 
after the 15th of this month: Superior Flat Dutch, Improved Drum- 
head, St. Denis, or Bonneuil and Brunswick are the leading kinds. 
It is hard to say which is the best time to sow, as our seasons differ so 
much—some seasons we get frost early, other seasons not before Jan- 
uary. Cabbage is most easily hurt by frost when it is half grown; 
when the plants are small, or when they are headed up, frost does not 
hurt much. It is always good to make two or three sowings. Asa 
general thing, plants raised from July and August sown seeds give the 
most satisfaction; they are almost certain to head. September, in my 
experience, is the most ticklish month; asthe seed sown in that month 
is generally only half grown when we have some frosts, and, therefore, 
more liable to be hurt. But there are exceptions. Some years ago the 
seed sown in September turned out best. Seed sown at the end of 
October and during November generally give good results. November 
is the proper month to sow for shipping. The surest way to sow is in 
a cold frame, to protect the plants from frosts which sometimes occur 
in December and January. January, and the early part of February. is 
early enough to set out. Brunswick and Excelsior are the. earliest of 
the large growing kinds, and it should be sown in July and August, so 
‘that it may be headed up when the cold comes, as it is more tender 
than the Flat Dutch and Drumhead. The same may be said in regard 
to the St. Denis. All cabbages require strong, good soil: but these two 
varieties particularly. Brunswick makes also a very good spring cab- 
bage when sown at the end of October. The standard varieties, the 
Superior Flat Dutch and Improved Drumhead, should be sown at the 
end of this month and during next. It is better to sow plenty of seeds 
than to be short of plants. I would prefer one hundred plants raised 
in July and August, to four times that amount raised in September. _It 
is very hard to protect the young plants from ravages of the fly. 
Strong tobacco water is as good as anything else for this purpose, or 
tobacco stems cut fine and scattered over the ground will keep them 
off to some extent. As the plants have to be watered, the smell of the 
tobacco will drive the flies away. 
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AUGUST. 


This is a very active month for gardening in the South. Plant 
Bush Beans, Extra Early and Washington Peas. Sow late Cabbages 
and Drumhead Savoy, also Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts and Kale. The 
Early Italian Giant Cauliflower may still be sown; but now is the 
proper time to sow the Half Early Paris, Asiatic and other early varie- 
ties. 

Sow Parsley, Roquette, Chervil, Lettuce, Endive and Sorrel; 
but, in case of dry weather, these seeds will have to be watered fre- 
quently. 

Continue to sow Yellow Turnip Radishes, and commence to sow red 
varieties, such as Scarlet Turnip, Half Long French and Long Scarlet. 

Towards the end of the month the Black Spanish Radish can be 
sown; also, Swiss Chard. 

Sow Mustard and Cress; the former will generally do well. All 
kinds of Turnips and Ruta Bagas should be sown; also, Kohlrabi. 

The seed of all kinds of Beets should be put in the ground. 

Towards the end of the month Carrots can be sown; but the sowing 
of all vegetables at this time of the year depends much upon the sea- 
son. If we should have hot and dry weather, itis useless to do much, 
as seed cannot come up without being watered. White Solid Celery 
should be sown for a succession, and the Dwarf kinds for spring use. 

Shallots can be set out during this month; also, Onion Sets, especi- 
ally if they are raised from Creole seed. The early part of the month 
is the proper time to plant Red and White Kidney Beans, for shelling’ 
and drying for winter use. 

Early Rose and other varieties of Potatoes should be planted early 
this month for a winter crop, and the latest of Tomato plants should 
be set out, if not done last month. If Celery plants are set out during 
this month, they require to be shaded. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Most of the seeds recommended for last month can be sown this 
month, and some more added. 


In the early part, Bush Beans can be planted, as they will bear be- 
fore frost comes. Plant Extra Early and early varieties of Peas. Sow 
Radishes of all kinds, Carrots, Beets, Parsnip, Salsify, Roquette, Cher- | 
vil, Parsley, Sorrel, Cress, Lettuce, Endive, Leek, Turnips, Kohlrabi, | 
Broccoli, Early Cauliflower, Kale, Celery, Corn Salad and Mustard. | 

After the 15th of this month, Creole Onion seed can be sown. This 
is an important crop, and should not be neglected. If it is very dry, 
cover the bed, after the seed has been sown, with green moss; it will 
keep the ground moist, and the seed will come up more regularly: 
The moss has to be taken off as the young plants make their appear- 


ance. ° 

Celery plants may be set out in ditches prepared for that purpose. 
Cauliflower and Cabbage plants can be transplanted if the weather is 
favorable. 
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If the weather is not too hot and dry, Spinach should be sown; but 
it is useless to do so if the weather is not suitable. 

Cabbage can be sown, but it is much better to sow in August and 
transplant during this month. 

Set out Shallots. Sorrel should be divided and replanted. 

Sow Turnip-rooted Celery. 


OCTOBER. 


Artichokes should be dressed, the suckers or sprouts taken off, and 
new plantings made. 

Onion seed can still be sown; but it is better to get the seed into 
the ground as soon as possible, so the plants get to be some size hefore 
the cold weather comes. 

Towards the end of the month Black Eve Marrowfat Peas can be 
planted; also, English or Windsor Beans. 

Sow Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Kale, Spi- 
nach, Mustard, Swiss Chard, Carrots, Beets, Salsify, Leek, Corn Salad, 
Parsley, Roquette, Chervil, Kohlrabi, Radish, Lettuce, Endive and 
Parsnip. Shallots from the first planting can be divided and set out 
again. Salsify does very finely here, but is generally sown too late; 
this is the proper month to sow the seed. The ground should be 
mellow and have been manured last spring. It should be spaded up 
very deeply, as the size and smoothness of 28 roots depend upon the 
preparation of the soil. 

Water the Celery with soap suds, and if the season has been favor- 
able by the end of this month, some.may be earthed up. 

Sow Rye, Barley and Red Oats, Orchard Grass, Red and White 
Clover, and Alfalfa Clover. Strawberry plants should be transplanted ; 
they cannot be left in the same spot for three or four years, as is done 
North. The Wilson’s Albany, and Longworth’s Prolific, are the favorite 
varieties for the market. 

The Wilson’s Albany do not make many runners here, but they 
form a stool, something like the plants of violets, and these stools 
have to be taken up and divided. 


NOVEMBER. 


Continue to sow Spinach, Corn Salad, Radish, Lettuce, Mustard, 
Roquette, Parsley, Chervil, Carrots, Salsify, Parsnips, Cress and En- 
dive, also Turnips and Cabbage. Superior Flat Dutch and Improved 
Drumhead, sown in this month, make fine Cabbage in the spring. 

Artichoke should be dressed, if not already done last month. 

Sow Black Eye and other late varieties of Peas. Frost does not 
hurt them as long as they are small, and during this time of the year 
they will grow, but very slowly. English Beans can be planted; frost 
does not hurt them, and, if not planted soon, they will not bear much. 

Manure for hot-beds should be looked after, and ought not to be 
over one month old. It should be thrown together in a heap, and, 
when heated, forked over again, so the long and short manure will be 
well mixed. The first vegetables generally sown in the hot-beds are 
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Cucumbers; it is best to start them in two or three inch pots, and when 
they have two rough leaves, transplant them to their place; two good 
plants are sufficient under every sash. 


DECEMBER. 


Not a great deal is planted during this month, as the ground is 
generally occupied by the growing crops. . 

Plant Peas for a general crop; some Potatoes may be risked, but 
it is uncertain whether they will succeed or not. 

Sow Spinach, Roquette, Radish, Carrots, Lettuce, Endive and Cab- 
bage. | 

Early varieties of Cauliflower can be sown in a frame or sheltered 
situation, to be transplanted in February into the open ground. Early 
Cabbages, such as York, Oxheart and Winningstadt, may be sown. 

To those who wish to force Tomatoes, I will say that this is the 
month to sow them. The best kind for that purpose is the Extra Early 
Dwarf Red. Itis really a good acquisition; it is very dwarfish, very 
productive, and of good size, and bears the fruit in clusters. 
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PLANTERS’ AND GARDENERS’ PRICE LIST. 


Cost of Mailing Seeds. Orders for ounces and ten cent papers are 
mailed free of postage, except Beans, Peas and Corn. See page 4 in 
regard to seeds by mail. On orders by the pound and quart an ad- 
vance of sixteen cents per pound and thirty cents per quart must 
be added to quotations for postage. 


Artichoke. per oz. per fb. 
arse; Green “Globe. gana euss eee ee $0 50 36 00 
HRearly Gamipanta cj ee Sek eters oe eee 50 6 00 

Asparagus. 

Large Parple Tope t vag oun cee ee EE aes ee! 1 00 

Beans, (Dwakrr, Snap or Buss). per quart. per gal. 
Extra Early Six Weeks or Newington Wonder....... $0 20 $0 60 
Eariy Red Speckled Valentine...... uth Sees ago : 0 69 
Barly Mohawk. Six Weeks 26. 6 uae ieee g p20 ee 0 60 
Early Yellow Six Weeks. Serer tues Wee a ae 20 = Q 60 
Dwart German Wax (strneless\) 00-0 ee ee 20 6 0 60 
White Kadney 95028 28) eran eects 20 = S50 
Red Speckled Grench es as a ee eee 20, 0 60 
Plarly: Ching sted Bye 2) eg ee ee O0eries 0 60 
Feds KiIgn ey 5 os oh see oe a ete ea 207 5 0 50 
Pwarl Golden’ Wax) oc 2 ens ere ee en eee ae o Q 80 
Best Of AME j) 705. peat eee Sr en ee res 49 = 1 25 
jmproved Valentine: 2 2 f-. om 6 a eee 2a oe 0 75 

Beans, (Pore or Runnrve). 5 
diarce Main), ta oe ed en ee RN ae eA eet | ss, So 1 50 
Caroling or Sewee..1.. 7 are ae pg wets 6 40 8 1 50 
Horticultural or Wren's Bee. 2 =e eae eee oie 2 Oe 1 25 
Dutch: Case: Knites 22. SoS oe a eee 49 1°25 
German Wax (strineless) 22.1. 04.76 3h. es Ay 2. 1 50 
Southern) Proline 25. sos = a oa oa AQ) 1 50 
WreasesBacingiit soe en es Mart er ace eee 49 1 50 

Beans, (ENGLIs#). 

Broad sWindsor. - "S422. hiss yeas ae ite Perne 0 75 

Beet. per oz. per ib. 
Extra arly or Bassano: 2423021. Se ee ee wo DOrALO SO 60 
Simon’s Karly Red Turnip............ Ae a eA Ect 0 60 
Barly Blood" hurnipe ee ee See Ns 10 0 60 
Long Blood...... te ey | fetes or ent Gee Aa ow ae! | 0 50 
Half Long Blood...... pe eee a i eg ee ee eR 10 0 60 
Eeyptian Red formips a 2 Lee Ae eee 10 6 60 
Long Red Mangel, Wurtael: 0. eee ee eee 19 0 40 
White Prench: or Sucar. tg eee eee i ls 19 ~0 40 
Silver or Swiss Chard ™o... 9 G05 sere ANee ae 0.75 

Borecole or Curlied Kale. 

Dwarf:German Greens 2..2.. 324 eee ee 15 1 00 

Broceou.:: Purple Cape... 2 oe a es a eee 30 4 00 

Brussels Sprouts...... ee RE Se Por nS ee 30 4 00 
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Cabbage. per. oz. per tb, 

Karly Work oo... NL OT NE lads ye RS bE ee $0 25 &2 00 

Rye EEO MUONS G57, ce ew oo etch ae eae ee alhe we. 25 2 00 

DEW US 11 29 oil Dio aaa RR ake = 25 2 30 

Early Large Oxheart.... .......... sh PA 5 ik he 25 2 50 

BipnlyoWarmimestagtins des s4:6. 6 os ee os olay ee Py 29 2 50 

Jersey Wakefield...... aes ap Wie. he Secrncies Nemen aa Ke af 4 00 

CBrealigems et eae Ses ee retin le otk oes Giants ew ed: Re 25 2 50 

Barge: Slab BPONSWICk 2. cine sno ola ne 25 3 00 

Improved Large Late Drumhead,... ........... 25 3 00 

Superior Large Late Flat Dutch.......... ..... 30 4 60 

‘{mproved Early Summer...... Wa oy antag Oe 25 3 00 

Red Dutch (for pickling) ..... pets terbee ees 30 4 00 

Green Globe Savoy............ SWE Nao agh lea eke 25 2 00 

LESAN AIUD SE 01 BUNS AC aaa PP Une: BPP | a Wa 25 2 00 

Dratmheads Savoy... oe. gs CR ERE 5 30 2 30 

St. Denis or Chou Bonneuil............ 25 2 50 

WRECISVOE se Aes tend Mea ee Serene a eee Se 25 3 00 
Caulifiower. 

xtra Bain years so. os eid es Pe PR RAC 79 10 00 

LANL AEGIS 175g aT gi rte cr ti et ee 75 10 00 

LBS 2X2) 2 VSI) Gia RG pec noe ae at ee ee a a 7d 10 00 

LEE WON 2 OUT Wr th ise amen carl Mice te aise J een atEy 75 10 00 

« Le Normand’s Short Stemmed ........... 75 10 00 

Matly TtalameGiant. 3s. Sac: 1 00 12 00 

LISTPO SS gE eee ae Ae AMA ee a aa a eee es 1 00 12 00 

Eate Malian Giant...... . 02. Ee Ren aia os AP see 1 00 12 00 

Alpiers (ame Yoo so os. eg spe er ew 15 10 00 
Carrots. 

Marly Searlet Horn. . .222¢..: Dre eerhee reat. asel Aen ara 10 1 00 

Half Long Scarlet French .... ...... PRA OR wyatt eet 10 1 00 

Halt Bong tine... ss. o. 5: $i RENE SS Aare 10 1 00 

Improved Long Orange...... ....... 10 0 80 

Long Red, without-core,.......:..... Sa ie (x Sided 10 1 00 

Si. Valerie, ...... hone Car Cee Ine acareer Late ta 10 1 00 

Danver's. (mitermediate..... ..... 4.5 2.2% 10 1 00 
Celery. 

Large White Solid (finest American)................ 39 4 00 

BA vadend gi) 10/200 (el 0.24 0 no a 25 3 00 

DP HOTWIRE GES cots Soak ae Bg. Ie staat a Se chee ite ange 30 4 00 

CRULUTESCON © USMS iene Ot or Rear RE BPR re 15 2 00 
Chervil. 

Iai VEAWEO LY. Ue? hentai eo ee een Sy 20 2 00 
GOW ATES: 2.60.00. he Soe) Cmte i 20 2 00 
EON DC RE ae ae ee eae BS Ns 15 1 50 
Corn. i per quart. per gal. 

Extra arly Dewalt SOSA {ken mare ne eepinalens 4 Sega $0 60 

maame bxiva Early 2.20.05... ‘ 20 0 50 

Early Sugar or Sweet. ... St ood Oey aie eee 20 0 60 

mtowells Bverorcen Sugar......-. 50.0... c0e0s Sure 20 0 60 

Goldemisceauty ..... ..... 04.05 2-8 ee eo he 15 0 50 

RiarmpieneN Hite Deavk i i. aoe. oe a's hava Bee 15 0 50 

7 
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Corn, —Continued. per quart. per gal. 
Golden Dent Gourd Seed 2.6). eee ee $0 15 $0 50 
Early Yellow Canada...... Se RES ES Bees ee 15 0 50 
Larse White Mimi 7 os. 2 ne od eee 15 0 a0 
Blunt's: Prolific, Mield(new).o 2 ee Roe 15 0 50 
iniprovéd heaming 2. eo ao, eee See meee 0 50 
Cress. per oz. per fb. 
Curled or Pepper Grass...... ete eae eee $0 10 $1 00 
Broad-leayed .. 2 3c 6 ss Se eee 15 2 00 
Cucumber- 
Improved’ Early White Spine >). = ....2-42_ = 4 = ee 10 1 00 
Barly FPrme-oo2-5- oe th vane oo Se 10 1 00 
Lone Green Purkey. 2 2.25 hese eee 15 1 50 
Hiarky~ Clistere <a. ino 25 ne eee ee 10 1 00 
Gherkin’er Burr-(for pickling); 20-5225. 3 eee 20 3 00 
ore Green White Spine . 1.35 Soe. ee 20 2 00 
Eggplant. = 
Large Purple or New Orleans Market .............. 50 6 00 
Endive. 
Gareen:- Curled 3.5: (222. ae ee ee 20 2 00 
Wxira Sine Cured A 5. 2) eee ee ie eee ene 20 2 30 
Broad-leaved or Usearolle:: 3s. 207 22 32. Se 20 2 50 
Kohlirabi. 
Harty Wihite Vietina: = 2.22 oo a ee 25 3 00 
Leek. 
: Parse hondonvelie 27 ae eee eee aco 25 2 50 
SHiheree Garcntae oc. oe ee eee 30 4 00 
Lettuce. 
Early Cabbage or White Butter.... .....-..... See! 2 00 
Improved Royal Cabbage 2: - ass - oS 2S See 20 2 50 
Brown Dutehr 2c oo ere ces oe ee 25 2 50 
Drumhead Cabbage............ Avs (oso eat See 2 00 
White Paris Coss 5 2< 5 ee eee Sag eae 20 3 90 
Perpientian’ 22h: aoe See Ee ee 25 3 00 
Improved Smaree Passions 22 5.0 aS eee eee 20 2 50 
Melon, YEusk er Canteloupe. 
Nefied! Nutmes. = 2. Sree St sig y Tete en eee 1 06 
Netted: Giron A. a's od, a Se ee 10 1 00 
Pine-Apples™ - 5 - So sew: ise eee Pek 10 1 00 
Early White Japan...... seat Ge ee ee er Oe Aaragee i 1 25 
Perstanver Cassa ha-, 7 se 25 we ee ser eee eee 1 25 
New Origans Markel >: 6.2: Wa 3 Bec ee 20 2 60 
Melon, Water. 
Mountain Sweet...... Se Cpe ah ek eee ae eee Sere 10 1 00 
Mounfaitm Sprout 205 aos se tes oe te ieee 10 1 00 
mprovedsaipseyic 5 See ee Be eee ee 5 Mgt: Ot 
Ice “Cream (white seeded). 2... 2s es 5 1~25 
Orange... ..- 5 hag Ee SR aE peace ee ag Pee 20 2 00 
Rattle Snake (trie). oS tesa. hoes ae = ee 15 1 50 
CGaban Ciaeen 25 3 & oe 1 oe en ee eee 15 1 50 
Pradevof Georia 2 8ey. 7 eeu ot oe ee eee 15 2 00 
Manimotlt tren-Gind 2s eo eo eee 15 1 50 
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Mustard. per 0z per Ib. 

White or Yellow Seeded... Meads ohh oe OO £0 40 

arselen wed iy or aidc aoe cael allies ee ay. 10 1 00 
Nasturtium. 

Pee VO ey ah Ge cea wile eels wes 25 3 00 

LU SE8 by oyun ay cele eo OR Uk A a 30 4 00 
Okra. 

Greene UaliGrowane rk es Ske sn oe 10 0 60 

Davai White setke. ik. Bethe Pomerat ae arm 10 0 75 
Onion. 

Nafiow Datehor Strasspurosc hn So 25 3 00 

Large Red Wethersfield........ ...... tte toed 25 3 00 

White or Silver Skin... ...-. Bee Pot raeee te RO Ure, fo eet 2 4 00 

CONFESS Neo Ba cS gt ie a 25 3 00 
Italian Onion. 

New Queen oaks... ice Seana ip ea eg see 30 4 00 
Shallots. Market price 
Parsley. 

Pladar-leaviedi cca oes ve tS MT ech ee ete 10 0 75 

Double Curled ........ son aeR citrine ROpM a ane ee ee 10 1 00 

Improved Garnishing........ .... NY, esr 15 1 50 
Parsnip. 

EoWom Crown OT SUCaT. coi wor ds eka es eel) 0 7a 
Peas. per quart per gal. 

Extra Early (first and pes) PR uidige. concert ONS suet ..$025 &. $0 7 

“TCT BENT 0 0) a Soy ie ere a oe a0 ees 0 75 

Early Washington...... SEP gat eo 20 = 0 60 

Laxton’s Alpha.......... BN aR SCH NEL ATS, 30. ae 100 

Bishop’s Dwarf Long Pod........... soars, wie he = alsa fe 0 60 

Champion of England........ Ee PR Sande be wee oer B05 8 1 00 

AVE GA eemma se NM GIVAUTI COTE ica aac ie sinwcalens 2 laclanp neke, Sueeiloe 30 e 1 20 

NicleangayWaitlenGem oo) ss 52. sheet des, BOY ye. 1 00 

baxtonisse route Wong Pod ot ono ee. 30 = 1 00 

IG nal mpacps sin ars eri ee cb hut Meta aS, : 30 1 00 

Dwart blucdnperialiinin.. oi. jncpereou, eens 25 S. 1 00 

oval warts Mawnan el ei hig os wt Sec a se eee as PAU aie 60 

Black-Eyed Marrowfat .. Pye ee te ee UD ia y 0 50 

Large White Marrowfat 0.0.0. ae ae 7 aD 0 50 

DwarhOuear hk 2 danse kee ook ea Mae ca tray aie tan Dean 0) < 2 00 

SBE UE TSS 1272 Geis ey ine bat a sett Pe Be et ocicn, ahe a 50 8 2 00 

NIC TIGUME VIGNE GI 068 go aks aca eRe BRC 40 & 1 50 

Be Ime tas COW CAS Stare 20 520, Sts eee we nticte erg cage regres Market price. 
Pepper. per oz. per tb. 

Pe UOPRM sb INOSG og ii. aie eae Pa eel eae . $0 40 $4 00 

Sweet Spanish Monstrous.......... a hae la a ie tng a 40 5 00 

Monee CAVONNE 10002522 ose asl bse la co's 4) 4 00 

WROUGOUEEEN cs wt se poe es ks eae oe ae: 40 4 00 

Coen Dawn MWlango (new). 20:00) ..2-- ee eae oe 40) 5 00 

TENG LAG cont MI eee ee ee ae 50 

TPN DISD. cere i ice Rare nea oe Sta ERP eae 50 

EU My ERR ee a Ie cS ea din arn laie azo Zacch x nce WORE a 40 5 00 

ee eee = ara J 


Potatoes. 
Hurly ose. Gia cee sree 
Breese’s Peerless-=<):..... 2. 


Extra Early Teomene Rance ern 


SmowitakOn se 40s ee cee 


Beauty of Hebron,..... ..... 
White Elephant .. 


| Potatoes, Sweet. 


Shanghai or California vem 


Be wee sau ela ce fer ChreG ene 
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Prices vary accord- 
ing to market. 


ea. 10 (a)re we) eine eee. Be maneds IE 
see ee 


O) ie lete 0) caja. -ec ie meliey.w rime) ty) 2)Ke.ge, @ue 


Quotations wiil be 
given on applica- 
tion. 


BAvIOE ow) ehajelie/ er) = avernlisiel amelie 


SON Oe Cae) CeO op NCH Le boa 


we) ere ae lenes ye) fe)7@ o> lel manny alm 


Quota- 
tions will be given on application, 


Pumpkin. per quart. 
Kentuckypbield 5 20 eh ee $0 25 
per oz 
Wars ei CHeeseicc ccs ie ie cscs eee pepe ee Ce $0 10 
Cashaw Crook-Neck 25) 277" ices) ye asc Se 10 
Radish. 
Barly bone Scarlet. 5 o.o.sa sk oe peer ha 10 
Marly Scarlet: Turnip. (20.0, ose eee ee ee 10 
Yellow Summer Turnip): 47) 22.0) eee 10 
Harly:; Scarlet: Olive: Shaped (0s ee 10 
Whiten Summer eurnipec) cost ie ee core ee 10 
Scarlet bal fwonemhrench a5 = cna. pan cer coke 10 
Scarlet Olive-shaped White-tipped or French breakfast 10 
Black Spanish (winten)s<).3)15 ce 10 
Chinese Rose (winter) ........... io Se eens 10 
BROGuehe ey ee ee 20 
Saisify (American) oc. 50255 hak ee ee ee 20 
Spinach. 
Extra, Large-leaved:Savoy..3 6022.0. 9 cee 10 
Broad-leaved Flanders........ ...-.-.... 10 
Squash. 
Barly Bushvor Patty Bam ccc «som cise ee 15 
Long Greea or Summer Crook-Neck............ 15 
London Vegetable Marrow ..... ... Oe tie ea ee 20 
TG Eb bare ek. ae ea asian sie eae Cream On one 15 
Boston Marrowass, 0. ss 15 
Tomato. 
Extrasharly Dwart Rede oo.) cha eee 30 
Karly warge smooth Weds es. ope a. ee tint 20 
WEB YG (ive nO HonUM eG Win wees EIGEN IMRPE acre RO ate way, hbo 5: 25 
Trophy (selected): eaters © oe acorn eee 40 
Larose. Wellow vary tae ci tare oe iG eerie mee ene 30 
AVC INIG.. «SASS cae Ol alia ore We wake Daan aia ect ene) Dee nase NE 25 
Para con phe eal ea Wenn mia cn ote ae aR Sy meee 25 
luivingstonis. Perfection is 0c dee ge et ae eee 25 
Livingston’s Favorite 25 


Prices vary according to market. 


per gal. 
$1 00 
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Turnip. per oz. per fb 
Early Red or Purple Top (strap-leaved).... ......., $0 10 $0 50 
Early White Flat Dutch (strap-leaved) ............. 50 
Manse MICCMIGDE!, via Sor Aes ye cm whey one idas 0 50 
White Spring...... sie hl (ot dace Fangs 5 
Yellow Aberdeen............ ..... Ree, TC eRe 50 
ra I Eke C1882 sO ee EAA! li ee or Ae 0 50 
Puarpie Lop avuta Baga. soils a fra 0 50 
Munich, Early Purple Top...... Wee cir bie A aa OQ 60 
NExtramiarg one! Popeiet ob ee vas be Sy yuu 0 50 
Parple Top Globe. so IS past ai eS ae 0 50 
Improved Ruta Baga ..... Bg ee ie Oe crcl dedice a tone co Q? 50 
Sweet and Medicinai Herbs. per package. 
PAVERS OA Es CME EUAN erro So ledge Ca eae 10¢ 
LRU Taha cela, Nal, Ab uae’ i. Iie I te oat Ai oa eC CIR. 10 
RSMSE Ye dre Mik Ah en eae eee 10 
ECW ee oe Pe We ee A PRU UN TER ye se yee 10 
eam enh verve Wht e Serle WA Rca eect 10 
OPE USER. GUNS RID ae a tg eR a eg aa 10 
LOT ie i oc re a BINDS a aR ai A ni 10 
UGEIRE Lr rvouen hmreituets Meare UPL eC kiN oe) Serie ieieera. we «85 10 
MAVCNGe tam in Or eh eae rhe Ue ek ae Nett 10 
SUT ENTE UP OS Soak ae uk ae ee ea es A ee a Coe 10 
1230) Gebel FEY Ga (ol Va) SEM Pe ne ace a se eee 10 
CSO TIAVA PUM Is ak Ni vammotn h cd c . Letl Pre Nana eld Cee 10 
J GENS: SAS 70) iS ea a OE eR er 10 
SEE ase ac OH TE i RUC aL ea ee 10 
SUEMICN Sa VOEY, 0/0! oe ee, ce eee Ue, 10 
TOON ATT IS. CT SGA, iP ane an re Sa Soom Ark et re 10 
AA/ZOLE COUN ROLGYS HO cane ter ROR rca oe Poe a al Ne a ERE 10 
Grass and Field Seeds. 
ELBGRCLOVOLM Get oh tie: fo ees Mein ar Aa, 
Whe Duteh Clover. 5 205. es Mela ere Se Na es 
RPK CHO WE TE earl) at SEDs, “las Maia ata eA ams 
Alfaitsa‘orm Brench ibucerne (4 rds eis ees 
Zentucky Blue Grass. of ve aod a 
Hesege Grasse ii os, = 
Eitimpariam Grasse ny i. ce elevate 0 Ss Posters 
German Millets 260. iF RE ae tla areas Ac hahts ER eat 
Red. PoprGrass. bce cewek Mae ma BS dal Honan a oS 
IVE arose. : A ete 8 MRT Se PU aL aay a ae oh uae let =| 
Bay eine Ye ahs AP aac 8 Soe eet eRe cee eR meh 
Red orust Proof Oats. .2..0.... sce dc ook. ay Bn oi 
SU OUMNUMN sys are ae os ood fais a oh A OR ON = 
iBevolisli iuye Grass. vs.) Ae eee ie Sei cd By 2 
Broom Com..°. 3, s; Cr ae acter, earl a a eee a = 
ackwheatac. so). <i.) oll a. MAST eae eh G 
OMM SOMA TASS is Le tes lee oy i Ol) pala Seeks ches 
ieee dow Ont GEASS. ook 5 i 6 ge wcbisleece gine acne 
PCO OM ESCM! eis Ga ah sk ee FS oneiaee late Likoee 
uss Sunflower. fig hs ists oo 
Abie EOL ACRES ae ne 5. chil. ace gre Wins caeuean me Maio wis 
Prices of larger quantities of seed will be given on application. Peas and 


Beans are very low, if ordered by the bushel. 
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FLOWER SEEDS, 


The following list of Flower seeds is not very large, but it contains 
all which is desirable and which will do well in the Southern climate. 
I import them from one of the most celebrated growels in Prussia, 
and they are of the best quality. There are very few or no flower 
seeds raised in this country, and Northern houses, which publish 
large lists and catalogues, get them from just the same sources as 
myself; but they. on an average, sell much higher than I do. Some 
varieties which are bi-ennial in Europe or North, flower here the first 


sea son : in fact, if they do not. they generally do not flower at all, 


Sauce kin Fe grow quicker here and come to a greater perfection than 
in a more Northern latitude. a 

rales r seeds require a little more care in sowing than vegetable 
seeds. The ground should be well pulverized and light enough not to 
bake after a a Some of the more delicate and finer varieties are 
better sown in boxes or seed pans, where they can be better handled 
and protected from hard rains or cold weather; the other kinds do 
not transplant well, and are better sown at once where they are to 
remain, or a few seeds may be sown in small pots to facilitate trans- 
planting into the garden without disturbing the plants, when large 
enough. Some have very fine seeds, which the mere pressing of the 
hand or spade to the soil will cover: others may be covered one-fourth 
of an inch, according to their size. Watering should be done care- 
fully, and if not done with a syringe, a watering pot, where the holes 
of the spout are very fine, should be used. 

y setting the plants out, or sowing the seeds in the border, con- 
sideration should be taken of the height, so that the taller varieties 
may be in the middle and the dwarf kinds on the edge of the bed. 

The seeds are eee up at ten cents a package, fifteen packages for 
one dollar, exe a few rare or costly kinds, where the price is noted. 
All flower ae | in packages are mailed free of postage to the pur- 
chaser. Where there is more than one color, I generally import them 
mixed, as I find that most of my customers do not wish to purchase 
six packages. or more, of one variety, in order to get all the colors. 
One package of. Asters; Zinnia, Phlox, Chinese Pink, German Stocks, 
Petunia, Portulaca, and others, will always contain an equal mixture 
of the best colors. 


yp OS 
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Althea Rosea. Hollyhock. This 
flower has been much improved of late 
years, and is very easily cultivated. Can «& 
be sown from October till April. Very Se 
hardy; from four to six feet high. PF 

Alyssum maritimum. Sweet Pgs = 
Alyssum. Very free flowering plants, 7 SN 
about six inches high, with white flowers; ES Sco LAY 
very fragrant. Sow from October till Ea Sar 
April. 

Antirhinum majus. Snapdragon. 
Choice mixed. Showy plant of various 
colors. About twofeet high. Should be 
sown early, if perfect flowers are desired. 
Sow from October till March. | Althea Rosca. 


Aster. Queen Margaret. German Quilled. Perfect double quilled 
flowers, of all shades, from white to dark purple and crimson. One 
and a half feet high. i 


German Quilled Aster. Trufant’s Peony-Flowered Aster. 


Aster. Trufaut’s Peony-Flowered Perfection. Large double 
pzeony-shaped flowers, of fine mixed colors; one of the best varieties. 
Two feet high; sow from December till March. Astersshould be sown 
in a box or in pots, and kept in a green-house, or near a window ; when 
large enough, transplant into the border. Take a shovel of compost 
and mix with the ground before planting. Put three to four plants 
together, and they will show better. They can bé cultivated in pots. 
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Adonis autumnalis. 


Adonis autummalis. Flos Adonis 
or Pheasant’s Eye. Showy crimson flower, 
of long duration. One foot high. Sow from 
November till April. 

Amaranthus caudatus. Love Lies 
Bleeding. Long red racemens with blood 
red flowers. Very graceful; three feet high. 

Amaranthus tricolor. Three colored 
Amaranth. Very showy; cultivated on 
account of its leaves, which are green, 
yellow and red. Two to three feet high. 

Amaranthus bicolor. Two colored 


Amaranth. Crimson and green variegated 
foliage; good for edging. Two feet high. 
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Double Daisy. 
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Amaranthus Salicifolius. Fountain Plant. Rich colored 
foliage, very graceful. Five to six feet high. Sow from February till 
June. 


Agquilegia, or Columbine. Palsamina Camellia-Flowered. 


Aquilegia. Columbine. A showy and beautiful flower of differ- 
ent colors; two feet high. Sow. from October till March. Should be 
sown early if flowers are wished; if sown late will not bloom till next 
season. 

Balsamina Horitensis. Lady Slipper. A well known flower 
of easy culture. Requires good ground to produce double flowers. 

Balsamina. Improved Camellia-flowered. Very double and 
beautiful colors. The strain which I offer of this variety is very fine; 
but to have them perfect, they should not be sown too soon. In rich 
ground and during dry weather they require plenty of water. 

Baisamina camellia flora alba. Pure white flowers, used 
for bouquets ; about two feet high. Sow from February till August. 


Bellis Perennis. Daisy. Finest double mixed variety; four 
inches high. From October till January. 

Cacalia coccimea. Scarlet Tassel Flower. A profuse flowering 
plant, with tassel-shaped flowers in cluster; oneandahalffeet. Sow 
from February till May. 


= 2 < GPR DSA ES pee 6 i 3 —— 
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Celosia cristata. 

Calendula officinalis. Pot Marigold. A plant which, properly 
peaking, belongs to the aromatic herbs, but sometimes cultivated 
or the flowers, which vary in different shades of yellow: one and a 
half feet. From January till April. 

Celosia cristata. Dwari Cock’s-comb. Well known elass of 
flowers which are very ornamental, producing large heads of crimson 

and yellow fiowers; one to two feet high. Sow from February till 
August. 


Cc 
cS 
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alendula officinalis. Cherianihus Cheri. 


Cherianthus Cheri. Wall Flower. This flower is highly 


SRE CD I I I 
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Campanula speculum. Bell-Flower, or Venus’ looking- 
glass. Free flowering plants of different colors, from white to dark 
blue; one foot high. Sow from December till March. 


Centaurea cyanus. Centaurea suavolens. 


Centaurea cyanus. Bottle Pink. A hardy annual of easy 
culture, of various colors; two feet high. 

Centaurea suavolens. Yellow, Sweet Sultan. December to 
April. 

Cineraria hybrida. A beautiful green-house plant. Seed 
should be sown in October or November, and they will flower in 
spring. Per package, 25 cents. 

Cineraria maritima. A handsome border plant, which is culti- 
vated on account of its silvery white leaves. Stands our summer well. 

Coleus. A well known and beautiful bedding plant, which can 
be easily propagated by seeds which produce different shades of 
colored plants. 

Dianthus Barbatus. Sweet William. A well known plant 
which has been much improved of late years. Their beautiful colors 
make them very showy. Should be sown early, otherwise they will 
not flower the first spring; oneanda half feet high. October till April. 


Dianthus barbatus. Dianthus chinensis, double. 
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Dianthus Chimensis. Chinese Pink. A beautiful class of 
annuals of various colors, Which flower very profusely in early spring 
and summer; one foot high. From October till April. - 

Dianthus Heddewiggii. Japan Pink. Thisis the most showy 
of any oftheannual pinks. The flowers are very large’and of brilliant 
| colors; one foot high. Sow from October till April. 


i 
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| 
| Dianthus Heddewiggil. Dianthus$Caryophylius. 


Dianthus plumaris. Border Pink. A fragrant pink used for 
| edging. The flowers are tinged, generally pink or white, with a dark 
| eye. Does not flower the first year; two feet high. Sow from Janu- 
ary till April. 
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Dianthus caryophyllus. Carnation Pink. This is a well 
known and highly esteemed class of. flowers. They are double, of 
different colors, and very fragrant; can be sown either in fall or 
spring; should be shaded during mid-summer and protected from hard 
rains; three to four feet high. November till April. 


Dianthus Picotee. Finest hybrids. Stage flowers saved from 
a collection of over 500 named varieties ; per package, 50c. 


Dianthus pumila. Early dwarf flowering Carnation Pink. If 
sown early this variety will flower the first season. They are quite 
dwarfish and flower very profusely. November till April. 


 BDelphinium Imperialis, @. pi. Impcrial flowering Larkspur. 
Very handsome variety of symmetrical form. Mixed colors; bright 
red, dark blue and red stripes; 13 feet high. 

Delphinium ajacis. Rocket 
Larkspur. Mixed colors; very showy ; 
two and a half feet. 

Delphinium Chinensis. Dwarf 
China Larkspur. Mixed colors; very 
pretty; one foot high. November till 
April. 

Note.—None of the above three va- 
rieties transplant well, and are better < 
sown at once where they are intended (Wy 
to remain. Se 

Dahlia. Large Flowering Dahlia. 
Seed sown in the spring will flower by 
June. Very pretty colors are obtained 
from seed; the semi-double or single 
ones can be pulled up as they bloom; 
but those seeds which are saved from fine double varieties will pro- 
duce a good per centage of double flowers. February till June. 


Delphinium Chinensis. 


Eschscholtzia Californica. California Poppy. A very free 
flowering plant, good for masses. Does not transplant well. One 
foot high. December till April. ‘ 


Gaillardia bicolor. Purple Globe Amaranth. 
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Gaillardia bicolor. Two colored Gaillardia. Very showy 
plants, which cOntinue to flower for a long time. Flowers red, bor- 
dered with orange yellow. One and a half feet high. January till 
April. 

Gillia. Mixed Gillia. Dwarf plants, which flower freely of vari- 
ous colors. One foot. December till April. . 

Gomphrena alba and purpurea. W hiteand Crimson Batch- 
elor Button or Globe Amaranth. Well known variety of flowers; very 
early and free flowering: continue to flower for a long time. Two 
eet high. From February till August. 


Geranium Zonale. Zonale Geranium. Seed saved from large 
flowering varieties of different colors; should be sown in seed pans, 
and when large enough transplanted into pots, where they ean be left, 


or transplanted in spring into the open ground. 
Geranium pelargonium. Large flowering Pelargonium. 


Spotted varieties, 25 cents per package. 
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Geranium Pelargonium. 

Geranium odoratissima. Apple-scented Geranium. Culti- 
vated on account of its fragrant leaves; 25 cents per package. Both of 
these kinds are pot plants, and require shade during hot weather. 
Should be sown during fall and winter. 


EN 


Heliotropium. Helichrysum monstrosum album. 
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Gypsophila paniculata. Gypsophila. A graceful plant with 
white flowers, which can be used for bouquets. One foot high. From 
December to April. 

Heliotropium. Mixed varieties with dark and light shaded 
fiowers. A well known plant, esteemed for the fragrance of its flowers, 
which are produced during the whole summer in great profusion. 
This plant is generally propagated by cuttings, but can also be raised 
from seed. Should be sown in a hot-bed if sown early. 

Helichrysum monstrosum album. White Everlasting 
Flower. Very showy double flowers. One and a half feet high. 

Eelichrysum monstrosum rubrum. Red Everlasting 
Flower. Very ornamental. One anda half feet high. December till 
April. Does not transplant well. 

Helianthus fi. pl. Double Flowering Sunflower. A well known 
plant, with showy yellow flowers. The double is often cultivated in 
the flower garden. The single varieties are cultivated mostly for the 
seed. They are said to be anti-malarious. Four feet high. February 
till May. 

Iberis amara. White Candytuft. A well known plant raised a 
good deal by florists for bouquets. Can be sown at different times to 
have a succession of flowers. One foot high. 

TIberis umbelata rosea. Purple Candytuft. Onefoot. Octo- 
ber till April. 

Linum grandifiorum rubrum. Scariet Flax. A very pretty 

] 


plant for masses or borders, with bright scar 
centre. One foot. January till April. 


~-! 


Lobelia erinus. Mathiola annua. 
Lobelia erinus. Lobelia. A very graceful plant with white 
and blue flowers. well adapted for hanging baskets or border. Half 
foot. October till March. 
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Lychnis chalcedonica. Lychnis. 
Nice plants with scarlet, white and rose 
flowers. Two feet. December till April. 

‘Lupinus. Lupinus. Plants with 
spikes of flowers of various colors. Should 
be sown soon. Does not transplant well. 
Two feet. December till March. 

Mathiolaannua. Ten WeeksStocks, 
This is one of the finest annuals in cultiva- 
tion. Large flowers of all colors, from white 
to dark blue or crimson. Should be sown in 
pots or pans, and when large enough trans- 
planted into rich soil. One and a quarter 
feet. October till March. 

Mesembryanthemum i crystallig -==—26:°— 
mum. Ice Plant. Neat plant with icy — Lychnis chalcedonica. 
looking foliage. It is of spreading habit. Good for baskets or beds. 
One foot. February till March. 

Mimulus tigrimus. Monkey flower. Showy flowers of yellow 
and brown. Should be sown ina shady place. Does not transplant 
well. Half foot. December till March. 


Ice Plant. Double Matricaria. 


Matricaria capensis. Double Matricaria. White double 
flowers, resembling the Daisy, but smaller; are fine for bouquets; 
blooms very nearly the whole summer. Two feet. December till 
March. 

Mimosa pudica. Sensitive Plant. A curious and interesting 
plant which folds up its leaves when touched. One foot. February 


till June. 


Mirabilis jalapa. Marvel of Peru. A well known plant of 
easy culture; producing flowers of various colors. It forms a root 
which can be preserved from one year toanother. February till June. 
Three feet. 

Myosotis palustris. Forget-me-not. A fine little plant with 


small, blue, star-like flowers. Should have a moist, shady situation. 
Does not succeed so well here as in Europe, of which it is a native. 
Half foot high. December till March. 
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Petunia hybrida. 


- Blue Grove Love. Plants of easy culture, 


Bright blue with white centre. 


(Enothera Lamarckiana. 


Nemophila maculata. 
Large white flowers spotted with 
violet. One foot high. December 
till April. 

Nigella damaseena. 
Love ina Mist. Plants of easy 
culture, with light blue fiowers. 
Does not transplant well. One 
foot high. December till April. 

Nierembergia gracilis. 
Vierembergia. Nice plants with 
delicate foliage, and white flow- 
, ted with lilac. One foot 
high. November till April. 

fnothera Lamarckia- 
ma. Evening Primrose. Showy, 
large yellow flowers. December 
till April. Two feet high. 
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Papaver Somniferum. Double flowering Poppy. Of different 
colors; very showy. 

Papaver ranunculus flowered. Double fringed flowers; 
rer Faget Cannot be Ny et pees Two feet high. October till 
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Phlox Drummondii grandiflora. 
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Petunia hybrida. Petunia. Splendid mixed hybrid varieties. 
A very decorative plant of various colors, well known to almost every 
lover of flowers. Plants are of spreading habit, about one foot high. 
January till May. 

Petunia flora pleme. Large double flowering varieties. They 
are hybridized with the finest strains, and will give from 20 to 25 per 
Cent. of double flowers. Very handsome; 25 cents per package. Janu- 
ary till March. 

Phlox Drummondii. Drummond’s Phlox. One of the bestand 
most popular annuals in cultivation. Their various colors and length 
of flowering, with easy culture, make them favorites with every one. 
All fine colors mixed. One foot high. December till April. 


Phiox Drammondii grandifiora. This is an improvement 
on the above; flowers are larger, with white centre,.different colors. 
Very beautiful. One foot high. December till April. 

Portelaca. A small 
plant of great beauty, and 
of the easiest culture. Does 
best in a well exposed situa-. 
tion, where it has plenty of 
sun. The flowers are of 
various colors, from white 
to bright scarlet and crim- 
son. The plantis good for 
edging vases or pots; or 
where large plants are kept 
in tubs, the surface can be 

we.» filled with this neat little 
=. genus of plants. Half foot 


Portulaca 
fiora 4. pi. Double Portu- 
laca. The same variety of 
colors with semi-double and 
double flowers. Half foot 
high. February till August. 
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Primuia veris. Polyanthus. An herbaceous plant of various 
colors, highly esteemed in Europe.” Half foot high. December till 
April. 

Primula chinensis. Chinese Primrose. A green-house plant, 
which flowers profusely and continues to bloom for a long time; 


should be sown early to insure the plant flowering well. Different 


eolors; mixed, per package, 25 cents. One anda half feet high. Oc- 
tober till February. 


Pyrethrum aurea. Golden 
Feather. The flowers resemble Asters. 
‘It has bright yellow leaves which make 
it very showy asa border if massed with 
plants, such as coleus, ete. 

Reseda odorata. Sweet Migno- 
nette. A fragrant plant and a favorite 
with everybody. One foot high. 

Reseda grandiflora. Similar to 
the above plant and flower, spikes lar- 
ger. Fifteen inches. December till 
April. 

Seabiosa nana. Dwarf Mourn- 
ing Bride. Plants of double flowers of 
various colors. One foot high. Decem- 
ber till April. Reseda odorata, 


Saponaria calabrica. Soapwort. A very free flowering an- 
nual, of easy culture, resembling somewhat in leaves the Sweet 
William. One and a half feet high. December till April. 

Salvia coccinea splendeus. Scarlet Salvia or Red Flower- 
ing Sage. A pot or green-house plant, but which can be grown as an 
annual, as it flowers freely from seed the first year. Two to three feet 
high. February till April. 


Sileme Armeria. Lobel’s Catchfly. A free blooming plant of 


easy culture; flowers almost anywhere. Red and white. One and a 
half feet high. 
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Kagetes erecta. African or Tall-growing Marigold. Very 
showy annuals for borders, with bright yellow flowers growing upright. 
One and a half feet high. 

Wagetes patula. French or Dwarf Marigold. A very compact 
dwarf growing variety, covered with yellow and brown flowers. One 
and a half feet high. January till April. - 


WTorenia Fournieri. 
A plant. from Mexico of 
recent introduction, but 
which has become very 
popular in a short time. 
It stands the heat well, is 
well adapted to pot cul- 
ture, and makes one of the 
most valuable bedding 
plants we have. The flow- 
ers are of a sky blue color, 
with three spots of dark 
blue. The seeds are very 
Zag fine and take a good while 
ee to germinate. It trans- 

plants very easily. 

Verbena hybrida. 
Hybridized Verbena. .A 
well known and favorite 
flower for borders. Their 
long flowering and great 
diversity of color make 
them valuable for every 
garden, however small. 
All colors mixed. One 
and a half feet high. 
ganuary till April. * 


Verbena Striped 
Etalian. Theseare beau- 
tiful striped kinds of all 
colors with large eyes. 

Verbena WNivemi. 
White Verbena. “Pure 
white Verbena of more 
or less fragrance. One 
and a half feet high. 
January till April. 
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Choicest Large English Pansy. Vinea rosea and alba. 
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Vinea rosea and alba. Red and 
White Periwinkle. Plants of shining 
toliage, with white and dark rose colored 
flowers, which are produced the whole 
summer and autumn. ‘Two feet high. 
February till April. 


Viola odorata. Sweet Violet. Sez 
Well known edging plant, which gener- ay" 
ally is propagated by dividing the plants; 
but can also be raised from seed. Half 
foothigh. Sow from January till March. 
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Striped Italian Verbena. 


Viola tricolor maxi- 
ma. Large flowering 
choicest Pansy. Thisisone 
of the finest little plants in 
cultivation, for pots or the 
open ground. They are of 
endless colors and mark- 
ings. When planted inthe 
garden, they will show bet- 
terif planted in masses, and 
a little elevated above the 
level of the garden. Half 
foot high. October until 
March. 

Zinnia elegans fi. pi. 
Double Zinnia. Plants of 
very easy culture, flowering 
very profusely through the 
whole summer and fall: 
producing double fiowers of 
all colors, almost as large 
as the flower of a Dahlia. 
Three feet high. February 
till August. 


- OLIMBING PLANTS. 


Beninecasa cerifera. Wax Gourd. 


A strong growing vine 


with long shaped dark crimson fruit, which looks very ornamental. 


Tt is used for preserves. 


Balloon Vine. 
Cardiospermum. 


fore the name. 


Balloon Vine. 


Climbing Cobra. 
A quick-growing climber, 


the seeds of which are in a pod shaped like a miniature balloon, there- 
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Cobra Scandens. Climbing Cobea. Large purple bell shaped 
flowers. Should be sown ina hot-bet, and not kept too moist. Place 
the seed edgewise in the ground. Twenty feet high. January till 
April. 
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Morning Glory. Mixed Thunbergia. 


Convoivulus major. Morning Glory. Well known vine with 
various handsomely colored flowers. of easy culture. Grows almost 
anywhere. Ten feet high. February till July. 

Curcurbita. Ornamental Gourd. Mixed varieties or Ornamen- 
tal Gourds of different shapes and sizes. February till May. 

Curcurbita lagenaria dulcis. Sweet Gourd. A strong grow- 
ing vine of which the young fruits are used like Squash. February 
till April. | 

Dolichos Lablab. Hyacinth 
Beans. Free growing plant, with pur- 
ple and white flowers. March till 
April. 

[pomea @Quamochlit rosea. 
Red Cypress Vine. Very beautiful, 


delicate foliage, of rapid growth, with y) SUN ee 
scarlet flowers. Zz ste! os. 
Ipomzea Quamociit alba. be 5 SAARI. 
White Cypress Vine. The same as the DSO Aa 
: : : \ a? hYe ees. oe 
foregoing kind, except white flowers. RRS 527 SNWOR RANE 
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February till August. 

Ipomwa Bona Nox. Large Flow- 
ering Evening Glory. A vine of rapid 
growth, with beautiful blue and white 
flowers which open in the evening. Hyacinth Bean. 

Twenty feet high. February till June. 

Lathyrus odoratus. Sweet Peas. Beautiful flowers of all 
colors, very showy. Good for cut flowers. Six feet high. December 
till April. ; 

Maurandia Barclayana. Mixed Maurandia. A _ slender 
growing vine of rapid growth. Rose, purple and white colors mixed. 
Ten feet high. February till April. 
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Mamordica Balsamina. Balsam Apple. A climbing plant 
of very rapid growth, producing Cucumber-like fruits, with warts on 
them. They are believed to contain some medicinal virtues. They 
are put in jars with aleohol, and are used as a dressing for cuts, 
bruises, ete. 

Luffa acutangula. Dish Rag Vine. A very rapid growing 
vine of the Gourd family. When the fruit is dry, the fibrous sub- 
stance, which covers the seeds, can be used as a rag. February till 
April. 

Sechium edule. Vegetable Pear or Mirliton. A rapid growing 
vine with grape-like leaves, of which the fruit is eaten; there are two 
varieties, white and green. It has only one seed, and the whole fruit 
has to be planted. 

Tropzolum majus. Nasturtium. Trailing plants with ele- 
gant flowers of different shades. mostly yellow and crimson, which are 
produced in great abundance. Four feet btigh. February till April. 

Thunbergia. Mixed Thunbergia. Very ornamental vines, with 
yellow bell-shaped flowers, with dark eye. Six feet high. February 
till May. 


BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Anemones. Double flower- 
ing. Planted and treated the same 
as the Ranunculus. They are of 
great varieties in color. 

Double Dutch, 40 cts. per dozen. 
French, 50 * oe 


Dahilias. Fine double-named 
varieties. Plants so well known 
for their brilliancy, diversity of 
colors and profuse flowering quali- 
ties, that they require no recom- 
mendation. They can be planted 
from February till May; they 
thrive bestin rich loamy soil. They 
should be tied up to stakes, which 
ought to be driven into the ground 
before or when planting them. To 
hayethem flower late in the season 
they shouid be planted late in the 
spring, and the flower buds nipped 
off when they appear; treated in 
this way, they will produce perfect 
fiowers during fall. Undivided 
Anemones. roots, $4.00 per dozen. 
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Giadiolus. Hybrid 
Gladiolus. One of the best 
summer flowering bulbs; 
they have been greatly im- 
proved of late years, and 
almost every color has been 
produced.; is tinged and 
blotched in all shades from 
delicate rose to dark ver- 
million. When planted at 
intervals during spring, 
they will flower at different 
times, but those that are 
planted earliest produce the 
finest flowers. The roots 
shouid be taken up in the 
fall. 

Hybrids mixed, 
choice, 10¢e. each; 75e. pe 
dozen. 

Hybrids, white ground, 
Ist choice, 10c. each; $1.00 
per dozen. 


Very fine named varie- 
ties, 25c. each. 


Hybrid Gladiolus. 
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Gioxinias. These are 
really bulbous green-house 
plants, but they can be cul- 
tivated in pots and kept in 
a shady place in the garden, 
or window. They are very 
beautiful; eolor from white 
to dark violet and erimson. 
The leaves are velvety, and 
on some Varieties very large. 
They should be _ planted 
early in spring: require 
sandy ground and a good 
deal of moisture during 
flowering time. French 
Hybrids, strong bulbs, $3.00 
per dozen. 


ngle Hyacinth: 


Hyacinths. (Durca.) Double and single. The Hyacinth is a 


beautiful flowering bulb, well suited for open ground or pot culture. 
They should be planted from October till February. If planted in 
pots it is well to keep in a cool, rather dark place, till they are well 
started, when they can be placed in the full light and sun. Double 
and single, 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen. 
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Lilium tigrinum. Tiger Lily. A well known variety, very 
showy and of easy culture; 10 cents each. 

Lilium tigrimum ff. pl. This is a new variety; it is perfectly 
double, and the petals are imbricated almost as regularly as a camel- 
lia flower. Novel and fine, 15 cents each. 


Lilium Tigrinum fl pl. 


JAPAN LILIES. 


Lilium auratum. Golden 
Band Lily. This isa very hand- 
some lily; the flowers are large 
and white, each petal having a 
yellow stripe. Itis of easy cul- 
ture. A loamy, dry soil suits it 
best, and planted one inch deep. 

The past season I had occa- 
sion to see several of this noble 
lily in bloom, and it is really 
fine; half a dozen flowers open- 
ing atthe same time,and measur- 
ing from six to nine inches 
across. It is very fragrant. I ex- 
pect some fine bulbs, same as I 
had last year, imported direct 
from their native country. 

Flowering bulbs, 30c. each. 

Lilium lanucifolium al- 
bum Praecox. Pure white 
Japan Lily, 40 cents each. 

Lilium iancifolium 
rubrum. White and red spot- 
ted, 20 cents each. Lilium auratum. 


Lilium lancifolium roseum. Rose spotted, 20c. each. 


These Japan Lilies are very beautiful and fragrant. Should be 
planted from October till January. Perfectly suited to this climate. 
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Pwxonia sinensis. Chinese or herbaceous Peonia. Herba- 
ceous plants of different colors and great beauty; they should be 
planted during fall in a shady situation, as they flower early in spring. 
If planted too late they will not flower perfectly ; 40c. each. 


Ranunculus. Scilla peruviana. 


Ranunculus. Double Flowering. The roots can be planted 
during fall and winter, either in the open ground or in pots. The 
French varieties are more robust than the Persian, and the flowers 
are larger. The ground should be rather dry, and if planted in the 
open ground, it will be well to have the spot a_little higher than the 
bed or border. 

Persian Ranunculus’... 227.7. 25 25 cents per dozen. 
French tN tas hc ten oC a aes AOL ie “ 

Scilla peruviama. These are green-house bulbs at the North, 
but here they are hardy, and do wellin the open ground. There are 
two varieties—the blue and the white. They threw up ashoot, on the 
end of which the flowers appear, forming a truss. Plant from QOcto- 
ber till January. 30 cents each. 
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Double Tulip. 
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Tulips. Double and single Tulips thrive better in a more North- 
ern latitude than this, but somé years they flower well here, and as 
they are cheap a few flowering bulbs 
will pay the small amount they 
cost. They should not be planted later 
than December, and placed very shallow 
in the ground; not more than one-thir 
of the bulb should be covered. When 
near flowering they require a good deal aay 
of moisture. Single and double, 50 (2 
cents per dozen. : VS | 

Tuberoses. Double Flowering. 
They are ornamental for the garden, 
and very valuable for making bouquets, 
on account of their pure white color and 
great fragrance. Plant during the spring 
months. Strong bulbs, 10 cents each; = se 
75 cents per dozen. Tuberoses, double flowering. 

et i 


BOUQUET PAPERS. 


I keep a large and varied stock of bouquet papers, besides the 
different kinds enumerated below. I also have finer qualities, satin, 
velvet and tarleton, ranging from $1.50 to $4.50 each; also, some new 
styles called Parisian, finished in the same exquisite style as those 
above. They are very appropriate for bridal bouquets. 


PASTED CARTONS. 


Measure includes the Lace. 


Inches in Inches in 

No. diameter. per doz. per gross. No. diameter. per doz. per gross. 
4 4s $0 15 $150 | 1622 113 $0 60 $6 75 
523 43 0 15 1 75 I 167% 114 0 60 6 75 
1716 5 0 20 2.00 57 |) Long 12 0 60 6 75 
531 5s er ES bore Sas 12 0 60 7 00 
1823 BL 015 bey sete Cotes maa 0 60 7 00 
1688 7 0 25 275 | “1789 12$ 0 60 7 00 
1606 7% 0 30 300 | 1604 13 0 50 6 00 
1648 7 0 30 3 25 | 1760 13 0 60 7 00 
1662 8 Q 35 3 50 | 1712 134 0 70 Lip 
518 8 0 35 3 D0 | 1920 133 0 90 10 00 
1610 8 Othe. S| ee ae 0 70 7 50 
1682 9 0 40 400 | 1693 15 0 90 10 00 
1685 9 0 40 4 00 1922 15 1 20 13 50 
10 95 0 40 4 25 176 15 1 00 11 00 
16097 10° 0 50 5000") Gio 43 > 46 0 80 9 00 
1690 10 0 50 4 75 1925 16 1 50 15 00 
1918 104 0 50 5 00 525 15 1 40 12 00 
552 103 0 60 5 00 18 18 1 50 15 00 
1617. 11. 0 60 Gy" |. jain 20 150--  2F G0 
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ITALIANS, with 12 Scallops. 
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ITALIANS, with 24 Scallops. 
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76 st 0 20 1 30 154 02 
ITALIANS. with Gilt or Silver Lace, 12 Scallops. 
Measure exclusive of Lace 
Tnerhec ip Inches in 
s£Ecoccs = se he es 
No. diamett. each. No. diameter 
38 eo - gil. = so --2 25 cts 33 els = 
44 6L gilt and silver. .25 cts. 18 9 silt, 
39 7 gilt, it ee 30 cts 15 \S iver... 
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THE NEW YORK SEED DRILL. 
MATTHEWS, PATENT. 


I take pleasure in calling your attention to a perfect Seed Drill. 
This Drill was invented and perfected by the father of the seed-drill 
business—Mr. E.G. Matthews. It has been his aim for years to make 
a perfect drill and do away with the objections found in all others, and 
in the New York he has accomplished it. Its advantages over other 
drills are as follows: 

1: Marker-bar under the frame, held by clamps, easy to adjust 
to any width by simply loosening thumb nuts. 

2. Adjustable plow, which opens a wide furrow, and can be set to 
sow at any depth. 

3. Open seed conductor to show seed dropping. 

4. Bars in seed conductor, for scattering seed in wide furrows, 
prevents disturbing strong plants when thinning out—an important 
feature. 

5. Ridged roller. 

6. Dial plate in full sight of operator, and made of patent com- 
bination white metal, which prevents rust 

7% inal plate set on fulcrum, and hence holds close up, preventing 
seed from spilling, 

8. It has a large seed-box with hinged cover. 

9. Machine will stand up alone when not in use, not liable to tip 
over. 3 

It is the SIMPLEST, MOST COMPACT and EASIEST Bele TO 
HANDLE, being only 32 inches long. 


It covers the seed better and runs very easy. 
Packed in crates for shipping. Weight about 45 pounds. Price, 
$10 00. : 
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MATTHEWS’ HAND CULTIVATOR. 


THE MatTHEws’ Hanp CULTI- 
vaToR is one of the best imple- 
ments in use for weeding be- 
tween row crops, and for flat 
cultivation generally, and is an 
indispensable companion to the 
seed drill. 
It is thoroughly constructed 
throughout, very durable; easy 
to operate. A boy cando asmuch 

with it, as six men with hoes. It 
spreads from 6 to 14 inches, and will cut all the ground covered, even 
when spread to its greatest extent. Its teeth are of a new and im- 
proved pattern, and thoroughly pulverize and mellow the soil. The 
depth of cultivating may be accurately gauged by raising or lowering 
the wheels, which is quickly done by the use of a thumb serew. 


Price $5 00, Boxed. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORN AND SEED PLANTER. 


Patented April 4, 1882. 
Unequalled in Simplicity, Durability and Efficiency. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. PERFECTLY SIMPLE. SIMPLY PERFECT. 


DIRECTIONS: 


To set the seed cup.—Loosen the set-screw 
and draw out the inside or narrow gauge far 
enough to drop the desired number of seeds. 
Then tighten the screw. For ordinary plan- 
ting, only the narrow gauge should be moved. 
In putting in phosphate, or a large quantity of 


be drawn out together. By taking out the 
screw, the gauges may be drawn entirely out. 

In experienced or careful hands the 
machine will plant perfectly in any kind or 
condition of soil, mellow or soddy, dry or wet. 

To operate the planter.—Place the blades in 
the ground to the desired depth, in advance of 
you, having the “‘step” to the front, as in the 
cut, without its touching the ground.~ Then 
pressing down and forward on the handle, walk 
foreward. The step will press on the ground 
and then the blades will be opened, the seed 
deposited in the ground, and a charge taken 
for the next hill. After walking past the plan- 
ter, still pressing on the handle, lift it from the 


seed, both the narrow and wide gauges should | 
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ground to place for thé next hill; as this is done the charge of seed 
will be HEARD rattling down upon the steel blades, and the operator 
will know the seed is ready fer the next hill. Use the planter as you 
would a cane, or as much so as possible. The blades must always en- 
ter the ground closed, and come out open. 


Its Efficiency.—We claim that the “Chautauqua” is not equalledas 
a dropper and planter. By actual trial in the field with a number of 
good planters, it has been shown that our machine will cover the seed 
in different soils and at different depths, shallow or deep, better than 
any other planter. Our new and improved seed slide, having double 
gauges for adjusting the seed cup, enables the planter do drop accu- 
rately small or large seed in the quantity desired. 


GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


Ladies’ Set, Floral Tools. No. 5. 
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Cast Steel Garden Trowel. 


Strawberry or Transplanting Fork. 


eS 


Saynor’s Pruning Knife, No. 194. 
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PRICE LIST OF GARDEN IMPLEMENTS. 


improved American Garden Syringes. 


No.wA: (Small); sat 5g 5 ee ee aa Re ab RE Gye eee mer ex $2 25 
No. 2—Conservatory, with oe oar FOSOS 55.25 5.7. eee Ae ae ee 4 75 
No. 3—Green House, <“ mc CO ellie earls Se US ean De 6 00 
No. 5— ee : és es Ft ee ERO See! PM NE apt 2 3S at 7 50 
No. 8— ge « Gs LP Rae. Sie 4 5 Nn eee 9 00 
7 HOES. @ 
We A.Lyndonsslonisiana, No: i ee Me ee Se org ee - 90 
“ “ Noel eed ae ee eee eet 1 00 
IG Ke Noro. 25: ase ak Breer ie. 1 10 
C. A. Maynard’s No. 0..... NE ea Si tates See bee Ea Ae Me gat OAS 
cs OR 2 ee. ae eeepc tee ee Pe ere nee: Sey Sel ee 
NOs ser ee tae A ne IO S| Seen mea, |) SF 
King, Briggs & Co.’s Scovill’s Patten No. ea ashe fre LE ee ak Ree ee 0 65 
ae &s a = C65 ee N O55 2 Sige as eet ee 0 55 
D. & H. Scovill’s Imp. Planters’, 8 inches........ data. RE Be ee Sere ree ie re 0 75 
Hhanes-Crescant Nowe eS ak eee See a re on Ro EO A 8 0 65 
ci es NOC. Se. a eee Rs. See eo . 0 60 
Champion, swith-handle a2. 5 Sea eee oe eee ee Beans 5s weg 0 75 
Soclcet,, with andl es ye ee se ee oe eae es 0 60 
Two. Pronged Weeding, with handle. 27.00). snot 20 Fee ene OC Ue OO) 
Mocic-Hoc7. tae). 5 = Cae e Rie Ree Gee Bes Pen er ae eats es = aA 0 75 
Hexamer Pronegioe. = co. te i Bete ame eee er Bee 
Solid Shank Cotton Hoes; 6:to S85.1inehes:- 2s Se ee 50c, 55¢ and 0 60 
RAKES 
Malleable-Jrongal 2tecth 25s. Rc Re Ses Doe ee 
Steel, a ee, 08 epee OS PA AR ae oe a Ca ec Saath Baas ec ea Q 50 | 
z RS eee ie ae een ore eset or: oss bees oe gee ORO awa 
2 i ee es Seve ge St Rae Si Pee eat Noa aS cameo 0 70 
“ is a ean A A SONNET RoM terSa a TE a oes a hd a Ee 0 80 
Woodensiiy Hakes 3607 s2: or 2. = aero SESE one eee e and 0 35 
Head:(Malica ble Tron iteethig yer ar 2 ir) 4 Bee ee U7!) 
SPADES. 
Ames’ Boup tan dled arr... acco eRe ee ee ee ae erat ae) | 
Ames’ Briehtt -o30 22) OAS Sok sn Pee eee ee oe 100 | 
Rowlands’ Long Handled 4.25262 6 ee ee eee 60cand 0 75 
Ames’ Short Handled ..... Sa cai tag Sat SE ea ae eee ee 1 00 | 
Rowland’s: $0 2: eee Se ees ee. to ee ee 0 75 | 
French; ‘steels without Handless) sobee a pee ee nam oer ee 4-15 S | 
SHOVELS. | 
Rowland’s Short Handleds(square)..) 20:2... 2. sens os ee ee ee 075s 
Ames’ es a Pea Ue Pca? Lt, EM em Pes = Se Ce 1 20 
Ames’ Bright Long Handled; round point)... 2. 2. ee ee 0 90 


Rowland’s Longe Handled,;(round point)... 3... ee ee ee O:75-" 4 
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SCYTHE SNATHS. 
Tandicedtorlrencin Seythe Biages issn a. ones ste Grdins deen ve enn eueeus $1 00 
Nate OURGUSMCKOt IID TINGS ok. Salone cers hee cag ane casdaneaecen O OO 
ANSP COM ELee aa ShiA TYLON MY rss. s,s aigiste facta obs wanes oe tube e wa pos Orta 0 60 
No. 00, Loop Fastener......... rie ee ee ee ae EE Geom Sone eee tee 0 75 
SICKLES. 
English IOI COUPE NO State uaa hc te erat RON otras S ieiriw nad gue a 0 40 
s OMEON ru cM acti astray amt a kG thn Oars conus ee Oe eat eG) 
Sma RAM ECOC Wake), WUOss LG res ote A pacd mee eis Samay ake we Vateade treet 6 0 50 
S NO: Braet eee | aha Raa eRe Cd ches ort ln ats so 0 60 
ze te IS Di a cen dma a tate ae aN el ls aed 0 75 
RAE Ee eee ee co Und ets VE tener come sche 40c and 0°45 
| SHEARS 
Peo CPB Ca Te lO TECHCR el iccs vats nina nes Ss ele's subset eb. vee ne viene 2 00 
4 d Coe SEO Pe ee aa PRUE SNES Sty a laren eee ne 2 00 
Bromine? “e /Nordy. (Weiss)... 4.6. ses. TON en ee aie ee 2 00 
Bs es No. 2, CS) Pees SM aN AEP ne ae a pigat cana ee 
ae us No. 3, COD hi! aie ant Aa 2 Le OR Eee eR traits tat Rn TO. 
sf at OG a ee er ey eh OP conta: hs te ee LOU. 
fate oem Mnclamd cot ar) ao ah ee 8 Ue ROX sor eh See i O15 
emer IM NO MONT APMC Fo hen. mp Oe de se Shed es oy bs Oe eae eee 4 00 
~ 66. ge OSURATSS CUIaiNU BP ergs pi ag oi Cat Sees eA Pe BRIM 3 00 
KNIVES. sii 
Union Knife Co.’s Budding, (wooden handle)... ... eT ne Tieton a) KO 
Geo. Wostenholmes ‘“ (white bone handle),..... No. 1, $1 00; No. 2, 1 25 
JES oF ree SAR SISA ETO) OV TOY 2a eae te Ue oar oe AME er ena from 60c to 1 25 
Saynor & Cook’s Be AO laa an tile apes koain aay aietean Re, RRR Ra aan from 75c to 1 00 
Saynor.& Cook’s Budding ......... SEA CRUG FAG Pe AER OMe ee $1 00 and 1 25 
Aaron Burkinshaw’s Pruning and Budding .. ..... ..........from 40c'to 0 80 
7 FORKS. 
Sa cup cem omer dle dos. Mart cust peli s aie ele aun ak «ute ORD and scien clgieliovcol ais 1 00 
ot panicle (strapied)) se. we Uacthe dele © bitw, s6 v oss mesbukicla ees $1 00 to 1 25 
Mee somo; Eland led. (fe Gite a5) At eee gic fe cote ap vcae anos mans le eee 0 75 
. Short ce A biall © RE 2 ARCS ONE Bie Sibert ih a MASE Eo pee Ont) 
6 Long ee Gig Hare ae ent aoe een cere ey Re Ste eka oe 1 25 
POTATO HOOKS 
eGR eT MILO OL GE OMUDINOMG rere sant es sccl eon eevinrecriciahee tae Ais scale white Og akeg aoe oe 0.65 
“6 us AOE Mae ern tenes, eta kareena on Raenalh eee Be bata! Qa vane fees 50¢ and 0 75 
SCYTHES. 
French, First Quality (pelished), 2a inches: .2020) 225.48) Sy 5-02 Ge. 0 90 
“s 6 af Dee ek ewe Gat hat SM eR alae ee 1 00 
« « Ee Md Ca Gg |) Se ed a ae RT Sage oe: (5 
« ‘s si Najjar ees ae mae eS 
he Second Quality, (blues caer nee oe CL sae cc teas. 700-88 
«“ ‘“ i. AN iP de re Reed ae ee Bee ee 0 90 
‘ 6 Gt As Senile Tapenade ae CRN Cam Oe 1 00 
« rz es BAe eee SP ie are een Fen 1 10 
American Grass ..... Sieh: tae) Mee, aa EN he ie PSB 0 75 
Re ratin bes fc Chee) NEL RB ey eee, cai epistolary a augers 0 75 


The French Scythe Blades are impésted by me, and are of the best quality ; 
none better can be had. 


evra, 


- = = < = = 5 ore = a pee te > =s 
ee ee ay ee ne ie ae aie tee 5 ee eta Oe a ee a 
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FLORAL TOOLS. 


The Boy's Favorite—Hoe, Spade and Rake.......... Ie ee ce 
No, 5—4 pieces, Hoe, Rake, Spade and Fork (Ladiey Set) 1 25 
TREE PRUNERS. 

Leneth of Pole 8 feet, weight 35 pounds =)... = os) ee ee ee 2 26 

“ “19 « C6. SAD OG igloos Set 5 Jn ee a 2 50 
Extra Knives....... eet C2. Se ie ak ee a eae each 0 30 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Prinins Saws occ) l ee ee eee 50c, 75e, We and 1 OO 
Excelsior Weeding Hooks NANDA ett = Se Sirs er, UR RRP OD ih OS ee 0 25 
Sransplanting (Ghovels cn. 55 eal ieee ey yee 25c and 0 35 
ef Drowels, (American) 3.7.0 22.) eee ee: 6 inch, 15¢; 7 inch, 0 20 

us eo) (Gig lashiyr un eechn os Sacee tee oe ee 50c and 0 75 

ss BGEKS of A ia eee Bs Ik Cr oer en a No. 1, 20c; Ne. 2, 0 25 
Sedtel Whetstonese oe Le ey se: es ee each 0 25 
Common ee i ey Beet SUSAN yee SUL a a a ee Reema <0 30 
French ONE re Laas. Bee ae ele Te wie tee eee each 10¢ and 0 15 
Lang’s Hand Weeder. . foe Aer. SERRE Snecma a eee ae eee 0 30 
Nottingham Bill Hooks ZT ty SE nin ee ait Sr eres ere ene ie ane Rey, gens 1 50 
Hoe Handles = 6255 a5. 04) ere a 0 25 
Rake Handles.... Ber EMG nt vine Mea AR ee Bt ne 0 15 
Spade & Shovel Handicn, pee: . Sn ge ea SO Oe, SE ee ene 0 25 
Philadetphia Broadcast Seed Sewer. -. =)... | 2 a ee Pe 7 hr 6 00 

WATERING POTS. 

6:Quarts: Japanned 2 2) s7. Mirae ia Sen ee ets ese Al Genet sty aster 0 50 
Siac # eMac; aehot Se. ae agi. moe a Per iho. 0 65 
Ors HE CES Te Ree ee aa ae en SR Rees af Se oo ie ee 
Peete a ee Sener eae ef stecceemesn pry ep Sher are Ae Ry er . 1 00 
1 AS OS a ee eee tn Paint Pas) yee fue oi: 1 40 
Extra Heavy, (hand made). Eade ee trip pt An a $1 25, ie 50, 1 75 and 2 00 


These are made of the best material, and have very fine rose; they are made 
by a mechanic who has been furnishing the vegetable gardeners for years with 
these pots, and has improved upon them until they are perfect for the purpose. 


For the Southern States. 


DHOURO, OR EGYPTIAN CORN. 
(Sorghum Vulgare.) 


By E. M. Hupson. 

This cereai is ordinarily supposed to be a native of Asia, but it is 
cultivated largely as well in Africa, some portions of the West Indies 
and South America. In the United States it was formerly planted 
quite extensively in the Southern States; but at present, many more 


times as much of it is grown in Kansas as in all the rest of this country. 


Its name varies almost with the locality in which it is raised; and the 
varieties—the results of sports or crossings—are almost as numerous 
as its designations. In Kansas, which must be regarded as the leading 
locality of its present production in this country, two varieties mainly 
are cultivated, the Red and the White. Both of these are good, equally 
so, perhaps, unless as to productiveness, for it is generally believed 
that the Red produces much more grain than the White. Alsoitis 
said that the Red will ripen seed farther North than the White; but in 
the Southern States this is of no consideration, in as much as both in 
one season have produced seed from which a second seed-bearing 
erop has been produced without difficulty. Nor does it appear, as far 
as actual experiment has gone, that the Red is much, if any, more 
productive than the White in the Southern belt, at least near the Gulf 
eoast. 

In nutrition the grain is but little behind wheat, while its yield 
per acre is greater than any cereal in the known world. From 100 to 
150 bushels of grain on rich lands is but an ordinary yield; and it is 
claimed that in Kansas this year near 200 bushels per acre have been 
produced. This is quite possible of belief to those who saw the mag- 
nificent panicles on exhibition at Atlanta, at the International Cotton 
Exposition last autumn. In certain portions of Kansas, where pro- 
longed droughts are usual, its cultivation has recently been success- 
fully introduced as a substitute for wheat; for drought seems to have 
but little influence to retard its growth. Indeed, when planted side 
by side with Indian Corn, the latter from drought has been curled and 
twisted almost beyond hope, the former exhibited no external effects 
of the dry season. 

Of course the yield varies with the soil on which it grows, “he 
richer the soil the greater the yield; but it will grow well on soil how- 
ever poor; in this respect taking precedence even of the Cow Pea. It 
grows from six to twelve feet high, and may be repeatedly eut for 
green soiling. For, not only asa cereal, making a meal far better 
than that of Indian Corn, but also as a forage plant the Dhouro is in- 
valuable. Not only does it spring up from the stubble, when cut at 
from 3 to 5 feet high, but also after maturing the seed heads it sends 
forth shoots or suckers from lower joints, which in turn produce 
smaller heads. It is rich in saccharine matter and affords a good, 
though rough hay or fodder when cured. Cut when very young and 


-sueculent it is not easy to cure unless the weather be fine; but, as it 
_continues to grow till frost, making new suckers from the joints all 


the time, it may be allowed to mature seed, be cut and then easily 
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cured, forming a fair fodder with rich grain combined. Cut in this 
way the stalks not only cure more easily, but keep far better than any 
other of the family of pithy grasses. It will not become sour like In- 
dian Corn. The most economical and practical way of curing it, is, as 
it will thus appear, to cut and house stalks and seed all together when 
the larger quantity of seed has ripened. All kinds of stock are fond 
of both the fodder and grain, and cattle especially eat it with great 
avidity. : 


It is cultivated either by sowing broad-cast for hay, orto iS Bia for 
green soiling, or in drills about three feet apart. If sown broad-east, 


one bushel of seed to the acre, harrowed in, is sufficient. The yield - 


of green stuff and cured hay is simply enormous; its growth is rapid 
and continuous till frost; so that there is no fear of losing it-from be- 
coming over-ripe. If sowed in drills one peck of seed per acre is am- 
ple. Of course, except on very rich land, the seed-heads will be lar- 
ger and finer if not sown too thickly. For grain the stalks should not 
be nearer than 12 inches in the drill, but if to be cut repeatedly till frost 
for green soiling, it is better to sow quite thickly in the drills. An 


inch or an inch and a half is the proper depth for covering the seed. 


Of course the ground should be well ploughed and harrowed before 
sowing. When the plants are well up they should be thinned to the 
proper distance in the drills by chopping across the rows. One or two 
good ploughings is all the cultivation needed. Once well started no 
fear need be entertained that weeds or grass can make headway— 
they will be speedily choked out by the dense growth of foliage. So 
rapid is its growth that the seed crop can soon be harvested, and, as 
before stated, a new crop from the seed be grown the same year: It 
can be sown at any time in the far South from March to August; it is 
not injured by a slight frost when young. The leaves, if stripped 
from the stalks, make as good fodder as those of Indian Corn, al- 
though they are not as large. If both fodder and grain are gathered, 
and stock turned in to feed on the stalks, and the remnants then 
ploughed in, it will be found that the lands will lose very little by the 
operation. Itis astonishing how quickly cattle will grow fat on these 
bare succulent stalks. 


The green fodder, by actual analysis, as compared with Red Clover 
in blossom, is shown to be richer both in heating properties and fat 
forming principles than the clover, but not so rich in flesh. producers. 
The sowine table will show their comparative values. 


: 


ae ; Ta Ol = 1 o eq ee 

|S (Bel 2 |Seleelsez| s 

| {Sef pes peel Sec 

ee tes SS | = Se beg hat he 

Ferrers Reais Sa eae 

: gee PONS eeayl B| 8 jase dapetees 
Diourot ss, at ee. ok) TB aia S14 | 29 [41.9)| oF \ee 
Red Clover in blossom........ | 78.0 | 20.3) L7 | 3.7 | 8.6 | 8.0 | 0.8 


As Dhouro will yield more grain, fodder and stalks on a greater 
variety of lands, with less labor, in one season, and will leave more 
rough litter to be turned into the soil than any other cereal, besides 
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being exeellent food for both man and beast, it certainly deserves to 
be considered one of the most valuable cereals, and is worthy of the 
attention of every farmer in the South. Even as feed for chickens 
nothing is its equal. 

During the last two or three years a variety, which experience 
shows to be radically different from those above described, has been 
sent out by the enterprising proprietors of the Rural New Yorker. The 
seed heads of this variety, popularly known as the ‘‘Rural Branching 
Sorghum,” are borne upright, in a vertical position, while the heads of 
the others are mainly dropping, bending downwards ina graceful curve. 
Also, the seed of the Branching variety are somewhat smaller and 
more spherical than in the other kinds. In addition the seed mature 
much more slowly, but in ample time to be harvested in the lower 
Gulf States before frost. The stalk growth of the ‘‘Rural Branching’’ 
variety is far larger than that of the others, being in fact as large as 


that of large Southern Corn; while it obtains a height of from 15 to 16 


feet on very ordinary piney-woods lands. The leaf also is fully as large 
as that of Indian Corn, thus producing more fodder by at least one- 
fourth than Indian Corn on the same land. This variety, moreover, 
tillers or suckers at the ground enormously, each seed producing from 
three to a dozen stalks, and sometimes more. When once well under 
way, it can be cut for green soiling oftener, and will yield at each cut- 
ting far more fodder than the other varieties. It suckers and tillers 
more and more the oftener it is cut; and, so far, it exceeds greatly in 
yield of green fodder and hay any of the familiar fodder plants, not 
excepting perhaps even the Pearl Millet. The ‘‘Rural Branching”’ 
variety is, therefore, more valuable as a forage plant to be cut for 


green soiling, or for curing as hay. This variety should be planted 


exclusively in drills four feet apart, and not nearer than 18 to 20 inches 
in the drill, on account of its mammoth growth. All these varieties 
are annuals. 


THE JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE. 
(Helianthus Tuberosus.) 


By E. M. Hupson. 


Used as a vegetable, the Jerusalem Artichoke makes a delicious 
pickle; and when cooked, as hereafter directed, it is esteemed by con- 
noisseurs as a luxury. 

Wash and scrape or pare them; boil in milk and water till they are 
soft, which will be from fifteen to thirty minutes. Take them out and 
stew them for a few minutes in a sauce made by rolling a bit of butter 
of the size of a walnut in flour, mixed with half a pint of cream or 
milk, and seasoned with pepper, salt, or grated nutmeg. 

It is as a forage or root crop, however, that the Artichoke possesses 
unusual merits for the farmer. Its habit may be styled self-propa- 
gating, for when once established it is almost perpetual; and this 
gives it a peculiar value. It will grow on exceedingly poor land and 


SA | 
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preduce well, while on rich land the yield is enormous. Three bush- 
els of tubers are amply sufficient to plant an acre, the large ones be- 
ing cut into pieces with two or three eyes, like potatoes. The land 
should be thoroughly ploughed, and from January to April they 
should be planted in furrows about three to four feet apart, dropping 


the tubers about eighteen inches apart, and covering with a plough. 


When they are well up, plough them as you would corn; and when 
about a foot high, plough them again, throwing a furrow to each side, 
and you are done cultivating them forever. The first year they will 
yield a good crop (from five to eight hundred bushels), and will im- 
prove for two or three years, if the soil is good, till they double the 
product of the first year. On piney-woods land seven hundred bush- 


els to the acre is only a fair yield. On very rich land 1500 to 2000 bush- 


els, it is said, have been produced. In August the tops may be cut 
and cured for hay, which is quite equal to corn fodder, or may be fed 
green, soiled. The yield is large, and the tops are eagerly eaten by 
eattle, horses and mules. The tops, if cut, should be taken off about a 
foot from the ground. One cutting does not at all affect the yield of 
the tubers. In November the hogs should be turned in to harvest the 
tubers for themselves, and may remain on them till March. In car- 
yonaceous matter—starch or its equivalent—they are but a trifle infe- 
rior to potatoes, as will be seen from the following table: 


In 1000 parts— Flesh Formers. Fat Formers. 
Potatoes aan tates Se PE eee eee ih sae oP 189 
Caprotsinies & sete eee Ree ee Be Se oe eee: 66 - 
Parsnips =o 4) se RISE ce Ses 1 aaa ae: ee ee Rs Fee 70 
Manvolds 3203.40 0 en ee eee 32 OF 
Scar Berets: +) s.c ei Se ee S07 aie a ee ee 13 
White Rurnips <2:--.8 Sse; tee Sees PBS ET oe ce! 40 
ATECROKES eo 2. eee ee LO? oS a eer ee 188 


Thus it will be seen that in 1000 parts potatoes contain 200 parts of 
nutriment, and artichokes 198 parts, while turnips contain only 41 
parts. Yetthe turnip, above all roots, has made English agriculture 
progressive, because they may be fed on land without gathering. The 
artichoke is unaffected in the ground by any amount of cold, and, in- 
deed, should always remain there until gathered for use or planting. 

The enormous yield, the small amount of labor in cultivation, and 
the nutritious character of the tubers, make them the most econom- 
ical food for hogs that can possibly be grown. And the hogs, if suf- 
fered to réot them, will be an advantage to them by breaking up and 
softening the soil as far down as pulverized. Sows with suckling pigs 
should not go on them, as the artichokes are said to injure the quality of 
the milk so as to cause suckling pigs to dwindle; but as soon as they 
are weaned the pigs will do finely by rooting for their living. These 
artichokes are also the healthiest food that hogs can have, and they 
need nothing else but salt, ashes and water when fed on them. 


Price per Qt. per Gall. per Bush. 
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CHUFA. 


The following remnarks on Chufa are taken from a letter written by 
N. Stansbury, Esq., to the Louisiana Sugar Bowl. By my own ex- 
perience I can indorse all what is said, and recommend to all who 
have not planted the ‘‘Chufa,”’ to give it atrial. It is the best feed to 
fatten hogs.: 

They can be planted from March to June. They will yield from 
125 to 150 bbls. per acre, with good cultivation. They are very produc- 
tive and the best feed to fatten hogs. One bbl. will put as much fat on 
the ribs of a hog as two of corn. Thenut has a fine flavor, nearly equal 
to the pecan. . 

They should be planted in rows two feet apart, and from 10 to 12 
inches in the row. When planted this way beds should be used and a 
deep water furrow left ata distance of twelve or fifteen feet. The better 
plan would be to plant three feet apart and ten inches in the drill, as 
this would afford a water furrow and not materially lessen the yield. 
The nuts to be reserved for seed or other purposes should be gathered 
before November, or in advance of frost, as the top then dies and the 
nuts will not come up with the spires. 

All the nuts not needed for seed will remain perfectly sound in the 
ground from September until April, where the hogs can eat at will. 
The nut sends up a single spire so much like coco, it might deceive 
even an experienced eye at its first appearance. Around this spire a 
multitude of others form rapidly. At the foot of each spire is the nut, 
never more than two inches in the ground, and seldom a halfinch. 
The cluster of spires will equal in diameter the head of a flour barrel. 
As the whole surface of the ground will be nearly covered by nuts, one 
may form some idea of the yield. To lift them up, you have only to 


slight pull will bring the entire cluster up with nine-tenths of the nuts 
attached. As very little dirt adheres to the roots, the nuts can be 
threshed off quite easily and rapidly. A boy of twelve or fifteen years, 
_with two or three small children, could gather and thresh out four or 
five barrels daily. Unlike the coco, the chufa will die out in two or 
three years, if neglected or-suffered to be choked with weeds or grass. 


- Priee per Ot. Per Gall. Per Bushel. 


| 
gather all the spires as a lady does her hair when combing it, and a 
| 
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LE CONTE PEAR. 


I am prepared to furnish cuttings of this new pear, which origin- 
ated in Georgia, and is a hybrid between the “‘ China Sand” and one of 
the finer cultivated varieties. It is propagated with remarkable ease 
from cuttings, which make a growth of from 6 to 9 feet the first sea- 
son. The fourth year from setting the cuttings the trees should com- 
mence to bear. Propagation by cuttings is considered the best method. 

This new Southern pear is as vigorous in growth as the China 
Sand, and is an enormous bearer. The fruit is large, pale yellow, 
juicy melting, and of good quality, doing better in the South than else- 
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where. It bears transportation well, and commands the highest prices 
at the North. Time of ripening begins avout the middle of July. So 
far this pear has never been known to blight. It promises to be the 
pear for the South. ) | 

Price, $1.50 per hundred, by Express or freight. Postage extra by 
mail. ; 

All choice varieties of nursery stock can be obtained and furnished 
at reasonable rates on application. 


CELESTE OR CELESTIAL FIG. 


_—_ 


I have for sale about two thousand, two year old trees of this variety. 
They have been raised from cuttings in a sandy loam; are well rooted, 
and raised to a single stem ; not ina number of sprouts, as is often the 
case, when raised from suckers taken off from old trees. 

The cultivation of this fruit has rather been neglected, which should 
not be so, as the fig is always a sure crop, with very little attention. 
It has commenced to be an article of commerce, when preserved ; 
shipped from hefe it sells quite readily North, put upinthat way. The 
above variety is the best for that purpose, not lable to sour like the 
yellow skinned varieties, and sweeter than other dark skinned kinds. 

Price, 25c. each; $3.00 per doz.; $20.00 per hundred; packed and 
delivered on steamboat, or R. R. depot. 


a ee 


EXTRA CLEANED BIRD SEED, 


I make a specialty to put up choice re-cleaned bird seed 
in cartoons holding one pound. These cartoons contain a 
mixture of Sicily Canary, Hemp, German Rape and German 
Millet,—all re-cleaned and of best quality. 

Have also plain canary put up in same way, one pound 
cartoons; this is of the very best quality and also re-cleaned. 


Price, 10c. per cartoon; 3 cartoons, 29c. Ai 


Have also in bulk, the above as well as Hemp and Rape. 
Cuttle Fish Bone, 5c. a piece; 50c. a pound. 
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NOVELTIES. 


NEW TOMATO. 


Livingston’s Deauty. 


This new variety has been raised by A. W. Livingston’s Sons, the 
originators of the best varieties of Tomatoes now in cultivation. They 
claim it to be the best variety ever introduced. The color is quite dis- 
tinct, being a very glossy crimson with a light tinge of purple, (lighter 
than the Acme); it grows in clusters of four or five large fruits, (on a 
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strong Vine,) retaining its large size very late in the season. It will 
average more pounds of fruit to the acre through the season than any 
other sort. Itripens with the Acme, or Perfection, which are as early 
as any good variety. It ripens Yery evenly, is entirely free from ribbed 
and elongated fruit, being perfectinshape. Sinceit has been cultivated, 
it has shown no signs of rotting. It seldom cracks likese many of the 
thin skinned sorts, immediately after arain. The fruit has been kept 
in good shape and color for over two weeks. 


For shipping and early market it cannot be excelled, on account 
of its solidity, toughness of skin, and especially on account ofits color, 
as it can be picked quite green, and will look well, and ripen up nicely. 
while all strictly red varieties have a yellowish shade until quite ripe. 

The originators have called it ‘‘Livingston’s Beauty’’ because it is 
pronounced by everybody to be a Beauty indeed, and it certainly is 
worthy of Livingston’s name, which will, no doubt, assist in its intro- 
duction. 


Price, per packet, 25¢; five packets for $1.00. 


PUMPKIN. 


Golden Yellow Mammoth. 


This variety has originated in France. It is called “King of Mam- 
moths” as it frequently, under good cultivation, reaches the enormous: 
weight of 250 ibs., and over. Flesh and skin are of a bright golden 
yellow color, fine grained, and of excellent quality; measuring some- 
times 25 to 3 feet in diameter. 


Price, $2.00 per pound: + lb, 60c; 20c. per oz. 


ee 


For the Southern States. 


The Kolb Gem Water Melon. 


It is only two years since this variety has been introduced, but the 
qualities are so fine that most of the melons shipped last year to this 
market were of this variety. It is the best shipping melon cultivated ; 
flesh crimson; very thin but tough rind; fine flavor and full of flesh; 
no hollow in the middle. Itis the heaviest melon for its size. Every- 
body connected with melon culture in this section knows that the only 
reliable seeds for that purpose are the Southern Grown; seeds grown 
North cannot stand the sun so well and will never produce the same 
number of melons, or of as good a quality. 

What I offer are Southern grown, pure, and true to name, of this 
variety. 

Price, $1.75 per pound; 50c. per } lb; 15e. per oz. 


New Velvet Okra. 


A new variety ; dwarf, round, smooth pods, free from ridges and 
seams, and not prickly to the touch, very prolific. I had tried this 
variety last year very thoroughly by some of the best vegetable growers 
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about the city, and they all pronounced it as very superior. Below is 
a letter on the merits of this Okra, written by one of my customers, a 
very intelligent and observant grower. 


Four Oaks, Jeff. Par., Nov. 4, 1885. 
RIcHARD FROTSCHER, Esq., New Orleans. 

In reply to your inquiry relative to the okra seed you gave me last 
Spring for trial, I beg leave to state as follows. 

Planted alongside of our Creole seed, it. commenced bearing two 
weeks sooner,:yielding three times as much at each gathering. It 
forms young pods very rapidly. which enables you to gather for mar- 
ket much oftener than with the old variety; besides, it is free from 
spines which are so disagreeable in gathering the old kind. It does 
not grow so tall, which is another advantage; taken all together, it is 


the best variety I have ever seen, and will come into general use by all ~ 


persons planting for the market. 
Respectfully yours, 
R. W. SHARP. 


TEOSINTE. 
(Reana luxurians.) 


This isa forage plant from Central America. It resembles Indian Corn 
in aspect and vegetation, but produces a great number of shoots 3 to 4 
yards high; it is perennial, but only in sueh situations where the 
thermometer does not fall below freezing point. Cultivated as an 
annual, it will yield a most abundant crop of excellent green fodder. 
Price, $1.75 per lb. ; 50c. per 4 lb. ; 20c. per oz. 


MOSBY’S PROLIFIC CORN. 


This is aSouthern Corn, and is recommended for general crop. The 
originator says of this variety: ‘‘This corn is a cross between two 
widely different varieties. Itis purely white, very small cob; deep 
full grain; neither teo hard, nor too soft. It will stand crowding in 
the drill as close again as any other variety. Ears of medium size, but 
long. It stands drought better than ordinary corn.”’ 

_ Ithas been cultivated in Mississippi to a large extent, and has 
averaged 70 bushels per acre, with some as much as 78. The ordinary 
corn, upon the same land, with same season and cultivation, would not 
average one half of these yields. The Mosby’s Prolific Corn does not 
require a particle more labor to make a crop than ordinary corn. 
Nearly every stalk has two fully developed ears; a large number of 
stalks have three ears, and occasionally we find stalks with four or 
five ears. 

Price, per bushel, $2.50; 75e. per peck; 50¢. per gallon; 15c. per qt. 
Do not fail to give this corn a trial. 
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A ‘SPECIALTY. 


My Stock of Seeds is the Noe in the Ra to which . 
| call the attention of all in want of fresh and reliable Seed. 
Orders respectfully solicited. All communications will 
meet.with prompt attention. | 
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